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In these anxious, perilous times people in this country, and 
in many countries, are asking themselves constantly how, if 
at all, can the peace of Europe be preserved. In presence of 
the thrusts of Germany and Italy, backed by their formidable 
and growing military power, what. policy ought we on our 
part to adopt ? In Great Britain and throughout the British 
Commonwealth, in all the countries of Western, Northern 
and Eastern Europe, the discussion goes on incessantly ; in 
Parliaments, in the Press, in conversation, the vast debate 
proceeds. As it develops the fact emerges more and more 
clearly that, broadly speaking, two alternative policies are 
open, both seeking the same aim—the safeguarding of peace, 
yet quite distinct in spirit and in method. And we have to 
choose between them. 

One school look upon the sovereignty of law among 
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States as the supreme issue. They regard the open breaches 
of treaties by Germany and Italy, and by Japan as well; 
the withdrawal of those three Powers from the League of 
Nations ; their promptness to resort to force to gain their 
aims—they regard all this as destructive of the very founda- 
tions of civilisation. They know that in Germany, which is 
the leader, the movement rests upon a specific philosophy, 
long matured and deliberately adopted—a philosophy which 
rejects the ethics common to Christianity and all the great 
religions ; which pushes aside the ideas of justice and kind- 
ness and universal good-will, and puts in the forefront ideas 
of nationalism and race, ruthlessness and power. The world 
watches the consequence in armaments piled up with feverish 
speed and without limit. The conclusion is drawn that a 
general war is probable, and very likely inevitable. Therefore 
the chief duty of peace-loving, law-abiding nations is for them- 
selves to arm as fully and as quickly as they can in order to 
meet the imminent danger, and to draw close together for 
their mutual protection. While not refusing to consider any 
grievances, political or economic, that may be advanced and 
that may prove to be well-founded, they are influenced at the 
same time by the belief that concessions would fail to satisfy 
the constantly growing appetite of the dictators, and would 
merely add to their prestige, to their influence over the 
smaller States, and to their strategic strength. To win them 
as friends is hopeless ; to make them, by our own act, more 
powerful as enemies would be the height of folly. Conse- 
quently, it is urged, the right course is to enlist as many 
States as possible under the banner of the League of Nations 
and respect for law ; to make it clear to potential aggressors 
that acts of force will be resisted by a combination possessing 
greater force, further fortified by moral right; and in this 
way to safeguard the peace of the world. That is one policy. 

The policy of the other school is founded on the recog- 
nition that some of the main provisions of the Peace Treaties 
were wrong ; that, looking back over the post-war yeats, it 
is quite obvious that grave mistakes were made in handling 


the European situation, in particular by France, but with the. 


acquiescence of Britain and of the League of Nations; and 
that we are in danger of making similar blunders now. Let 
law, they say, be maintained by all means; but law is not 
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always the same thing as justice ; where it differs it is the law 
that should be changed and not justice denied. Without 
subscribing in any particular to the Nazi or Fascist creeds, 
this school emphasise the principle that States must be 
accepted internationally for what they are; that internal 
régimes should not decide international relations; that to 
try to keep Germany poor in order that she should not be 
strong would only succeed in making her more united, more 
bitter and mote hostile ; and that the policy of making the 
League a military alliance against aggression would, in fact, 
merely be to divide Europe into opposing blocs, and, so far 
from precluding war, would be the best way to make it 
certain. It is admitted that conciliatory methods also may 
fail; that militarism is so powerful in Germany that any 
event at any time may be held to justify, in the name of 
German security or German honour, mobilisation and war. 
So it is common ground that the democracies must arm 
themselves powerfully. But if the catastrophe should come 
in spite of a sincere effort for conciliation, at least their 
peoples will be able to face it with a clear conscience, with 
the assurance that they, for their part, had done their best to 
retrieve past blunders and to set Europe on a better road. 

That is the other policy. The two are incompatible with 
one another and cannot be combined. It is futile and 
dangerous to waver doubtfully between them. We have to 
choose. 


Here in Great Britain the influences that make for the 
first of these policies are very strong. The great majority in 
the nation, who believe that freedom and justice are good 
things, are revolted by outstanding features in the Nazi 
régime. The forcible suppression of every form of criticism 
or dissent; the arbitrary arrests and the imprisonments 
without trial or sentence—in particular the repeated imprison- 
ments of Dr. Nieméller and other champions of religious 
liberty ; the oppression also of the Catholics; the cold, 
persistent persecution of the Jews, the insults and contumely 
directed against them, the confiscation, direct or indirect, of 
a gteat part of their property, the loss of livelihood and 
opportunity for many men among them eminent throughout 
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the world for intellectual distinction and service to humanity 
—all these things cause an indignant feeling of revulsion. 
Accompanying this is the immense and menacing increase in 
the German air force, which compels a corresponding effort 
here. The British people, now obliged to spend on their 
defences at the rate of {1,000,000 a day ; with the standard 
rate of income tax at 55. 6d. in the pound, other taxation 
heavily increased and the National Debt steadily mounting ; 
with the whole population being drilled in such measures as 
are possible to save themselves from being blow: up, burnt 
and gassed from the air—the British people have little cause 
to cry ‘ Heil Hitler!’ 

The plea that the immense armament is nothing more 
than a defence against a Communist invasion that threatens 
Central and Western Europe is not believed ; it is held to be 
merely a pretext. The demand for the return of the German 
colonies, which is becoming more and more insistent and 
may soon develop into a threat, is in some quarters resented. 
It is held to be detrimental to the interests of the native 
population ; not to be justifiable on grounds of economic 
necessity, and still less justifiable in view of the origins and 
the results of the war.. Had Germany been the victor, it is 
said, she would certainly have imposed terms even more 
severe than those she received; the Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest Treaties, which she dictated, are the proofs of it. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to arrive at understandings with 
people who openly declare it to be their creed that to do 
whatever is expedient in the interest of their State is itself 
the highest morality. All their undertakings, therefore, are 
unreliable from the beginning. ‘The question of Austria 
gives an example. In May 1935 Herr Hitler, addressing the 
Reichstag, said : 

Germany neither intends nor wishes to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Austria, to annex Austria or to conclude an Aaschluss.4 


In March 1938 the German army marched into Vienna and 
Austria was absorbed into the German Reich. A few weeks 
later Herr Hitler, speaking to a great meeting in Salzburg, 


took pride in the fact that ‘his long-existing ambition to’ 


bring about the Azsch/uss had been realised.’ ? 


1 The Times, May 22, 1935. ® Ibid., April 7, 1938. 
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Many people think it established that if Great Britain had 
definitely declared, in 1914 or earlier, that she would stand 
by France and Russia should Germany or her allies provoke 
a European War, there would have been no war. The situa- 
tion, it is said, is substantially the same to-day ; the mistake 
made then should not be repeated; and ‘it is only fair to 
Germany and to the world that we should say clearly and at 
once just where we stand. This is why it is urged that, in 
presence of the union of Berlin, Vienna and Rome, a com- 
bination should be formed by all the other European States’; 
that round the ‘ axis ’ of potential aggression there should be 
constructed an equator of peace. 

Considerations such as these have great weight. It is not 
surprising that they move large bodies of opinion. The 
leaders of the Labour Party, many Liberals, most of the 
active supporters of the League of Nations and the principle 
of Collective Security, have been led by them to support, 
wholly or mainly, the first of the two policies. Mr. Winston 
Churchill is engaged in a platform campaign to persuade the 
nation definitely to adopt it. In France, I believe, this 
tendency is even more general than here. The memories of 
the war, still fresh and poignant; the sacrifice of so many of 
the best youth of France, the devastation of whole provinces, 
the aftermath of economic strain, the present financial and 
political difficulties, due largely to a burden of defence almost 
past bearing—all this is attributed directly to an overbearing 
spirit of aggression ingrained in the German mentality. No 
wonder that the French people have been, and still are, 
reluctant to make concessions of any kind. When Justice is 
invoked it is answered that concessions made to Germany in 
the name of justice would only strengthen the will and 
increase the power of the Nazi régime to commit fresh 
injustices on others at home and abroad. 

Arguments such as these have enlisted for the first policy 
a powerful backing. Nevertheless, I believe that that policy 
is wrong and that the other is right, and I would.summarise 
the reasons that influence those who hold this view. 


To act on the assumption that a war is inevitable is. always 
wrong. No war is inevitable. More than once in the course 
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of the nineteenth century a war between Great Britain and 
France, the ‘ hereditary enemies,’ was held by many people in 
both countries to be inevitable. Nevertheless, it proved not 
to be so. To-day a war between Britain and France is 
regarded, not as inevitable, but as unthinkable. History gives 
many similar cases. The right course now is not to line up 
the nations for a conflict that is thought bound to come, but 
to take steps to obviate conflict. 

I do not believe it to be true that, if the different course 
that is suggested had been taken by the British Government 
in July 1914 or earlier, there would have been no war. I was 
a member of the Cabinet in those years and my judgment may 
be biassed ; but it seems to me clear that the German Govern- 
ment was fully aware of the course that Britain might take in 
such an eventuality as did in fact arise, and in particular could 
not have doubted that we should fulfil our definite guarantee 
to Belgium if her territory was invaded. To have gone 
further, and to have ranked ourselves formally with France 
and Russia beforehand, would have involved us in responsi- 
bility for all the acts of our allies, and would almost certainly 
have stimulated Slav intransigence in the Balkans. Moreover, 
it would have evoked violent controversies at home; the 
predecessors of the politicians of the Left who now make the 
complaint would have been the first to denounce the Govern- 
ment of the day for entangling the nation in Continental 
quarrels and committing the country to war in support of 
Russian imperialism. 

So again now. The Prime Minister made it sufficiently 
clear, in his recent declaration in Parliament on the situation 
in Czechoslovakia, that any act of aggression, there or else- 
where, might have consequences that would draw in nations 
not directly affected; in other words, that Germany could 
not count on our neutrality if she provoked a European War. 
The British public acquiesced in that statement; no repre- 
sentative voice was raised against it. But if the Prime Minister 
had gone further, if he had given the definite guarantee of 
support“urged by the Labour Party, from that time forth we 
should have been in effect responsible for the internal policy 
of Czechoslovakia. Everyone knows that the political 
situation there is most delicate. Concessions ate asked from 
the Czechs by the Sudeten Germans, and by other racial 
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minorities, which, even though reasonable, are very hard to 
grant. Secured by an effective guarantee from Britain, as 
well as from France and Russia, the temptation to yield as 
little as possible would be almost irresistible. It is the 
same with the countries of the Little Entente. Who will 
assert that the frontiers drawn by the Peace Treaties were in 
every respect right ? Yet any revision must needs be unpalat- 
able to those who are called upon to make sacrifices. It has 
been asked, is Britain to be ‘ bound for all time to all the 
War Treaties unless the beneficiaries under those Treaties 
are willing to release us? These beneficiaries are unlikely to 
compromise so long as they can count upon our armed help 
to preserve their advantages.’ 

Mr. Churchill’s campaign declares itself to be in support 
of the League of Nations. But it may be questioned whether 
the course that he advocates is really in the interest of the 
League. So long as Germany and Italy are not members, it 
is clearly impossible that the League can provide the machinery 
for handling questions in which Germany and Italy are among 
the principal parties concerned. It is useless to close our eyes 
to the fact that to organise the remaining members of the 
League into a Council for dealing with matters that closely 
affect those two Powers, but without their co-operation and 
concurrence, is not to establish the Collective principle; On 
the contrary, it would establish precisely that division of 
Europe into two separate blocs, which is most strongly to 
be deprecated. The fact that one of the blocs would consist 
of members of the League and the other of non-members 
would not make the situation better; it would make it far 
worse. For it would preclude the possibility that some day 
an opportunity might arise for restoring the membership and 
the influence of the League. Nor is there the slightest 
probability that the smaller nations of Europe would be ready 
to-day to lend themselves to such a policy, particularly after 
the unhappy experience of Sanctions against Italy. On the 
conttary, any pressure upon them to do so might result in 
yet further secessions. 

There is another reason—and it is conclusive—why a 
British Government cannot engage in a policy of blocs, 
guarantees and commitments, leading to a Europe divided 
between the totalitarian and the democratic Powers. It could 
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not command the support of the general body of the nation. 
Nor could it command the support of public opinion in the 
Dominions. ‘The Imperial Conference, held in London last 
year, unanimously declared their view ‘ that nothing would 
be more damaging to the hopes of international appeasement 
than the division, real or apparent, of the world into opposing 
groups.’ Of all the blunders that a British Government could 
commit the very worst would be to give undertakings which 
could not be honoured, and to arouse expectations that might 
afterwards be disappointed because, when the crux came, 
neither this nation nor the Commonwealth was willing to 
take sides in the particular conflict that had arisen. 

We survey the course of events since the close of the war. 
There is no one in any country who cannot see now, with 
easy wisdom, how many and how grave have been the 
mistakes committed by the Allied Powers. The excessive 
reparations exacted by the Treaty of Versailles is admitted 
universally to have been a mistake ; out of it came the French 
occupation of the Ruhr—also seen to have been a blunder— 
and after that came the collapse of German currency and the 
ruin of millions of Germans. To forbid Germany to station 
her own troops in an integral part of her own territory was 
a further mistake—a prohibition obviously impossible to 
maintain. To disarm Germany by treaty may have been 
tight, but only if her neighbours fulfilled the promise they 
gave that the disarmament would not be one-sided and would 
be followed voluntarily by themselves. The Treaty was a 
legal obligation and took immediate effect; the promise, 
although in writing, was not in legal form and no date was 
expressed for its fulfilment. Fifteen years went by; the 
promise was not kept; and, after years of discussion in the 


Disarmament Conference, there was no sign that it was going 
to be kept. 


Austria offers another glaring instance of mistake. The 
Peace Treaties constituted Austria as an almost impossible 
economic unit ; but when she tried to save herself from ruin 
by a Customs Union with Germany, the Allies vetoed it. 
Review again the question of colonies. Germany owned 
colonies, the fruits of long years of effort and sacrifice: no 
doubt their administration at times was faulty; but the 
faults had mostly been remedied, and the colonial adminis- 
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tration of other nations also had not been immune from 
criticism. .The Treaty of Versailles swept away all the German 
colonies at a stroke, leaving her the only Great Power in 
Europe without colonial possessions. Can we doubt now 
that that was also a mistake ? 

Nor was this all. Throughout the whole of that period 
the impression gradually gained ground that, in international 
affairs, unless there was violence, or the threat of violence, 
nothing happened. There were exceptions—the belated 
ending of reparations and the plebiscite in the Saar were the 
most conspicuous ; but they were few, and mostly in affairs 
of secondary importance. The League of Nations made the 
same error as Great Britain had made in Ireland, in Egypt 
and in India. When force was imminent or actual, action 
was taken; when not, there were assurances of good-will, 
promises of consideration, sometimes the appointment of a 
Committee, but nothing more. ‘ Peaceful Change’ was 
accepted as the formula; but the accent was always on the 
peace and seldom on the change. When Germany was 
disarmed and acquiescent we said ‘ There is little there that 
needs attention.’ If now that Germany is formidable and 
truculent we are to say ‘ She does not deserve attention ; to 
give attention in deference to threats is a weak surrender to 
the spirit of violence,’ what escape will there be from the 
dilemma we should ourselves have created ? 


Extend the survey over British foreign relations generally 
and it will yield little more satisfaction. In the last ten years 
seven different Foreign Secretaries have been entrusted with 
the conduct of affairs? ; but if the declared aims of British 
policy are compared with the achievement, can any of them 
claim a record of success ? 

When the great depression was at its worst the British 
Government declared, with others, that to lessen the barriers 


to international trade was essential: with that object a World 
Economic Conference was invited to meet in London; it 
met, with the British Prime Minister as its president; it 
deliberated; and it dispersed, with a record of barren, 
® Sir Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Lord Reading, Sir John Simon, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Anthony Eden, and Lord Halifax. 
Vor. CX XIII—No. 736 ba 
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unredeemed failure. In the Far East the dispute broke out 
between Japan and China; the League of Nations sent a 
Commission to adjudicate, a British statesman being its 
chairman; the Commission presented a unanimous Report ; 
but Japan did not pay the slightest attention, and then and 
since has pursued her proclaimed policy of aggression, 
without the slightest regard to the League in general or to 
Great Britain in particular. A Disarmament Conference, 
comprising delegates from all the nations of the world, 
League members or not, met at Geneva; it chose the then 
British Foreign Secretary as its president: from time to 
time the British representatives made spasmodic efforts to 
offer the Conference a lead; after three years of futile dis- 
cussions it ended without results of any kind. 


' Britain declared again and again that Collective Security 
was the keystone of her policy ; above all things she was loyal 
to the League and would never act alone; yet when the 
League was at the crisis of its history, and fifty of its members 
had united to impose penalties, often at great sacrifice to 
themselves, against Italy as an aggressor, suddenly, without 
any consultation with anyone, the British and French Foreign 
Ministers framed the Hoare—Laval agreement, and the League 
action collapsed at once. Again ‘the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Austria’ was officially affirmed and reaffirmed to 
be ‘an object of British policy ’; but Austrian independence 
was suppressed by Germany overnight, without the slightest 
compunction and with hardly a protest. Another matter of 
great importance, our unpaid debt to the United States, has 
been left in an altogether unsatisfactory position. 

There are three items to be found on the credit side of the 
account: the ending of the bickerings with Soviet Russia— 
which need never have occurred ; the improvement in our 
relations with Turkey, at the cost of surrendering the 
Dardanelles provisions in the Treaty of Lausanne, which 
were clearly impossible of enforcement ; and the satisfactory 
and welcome settlement of the prolonged dispute with Egypt. 

The recent Agreement with Italy is not, I submit, to be 
classed among the successes. It was perfectly plain through- 
out our troubles with Italy that Signor Mussolini had two 
objects in view—first, to invade Abyssinia, to conquer the 
country without effective interference from others, and to 
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obtain international recognition for the conquest ; secondly, 
to ensure the establishment of a Fascist régime in Spain, 


which could be relied upon in future eventualities, certainly 
as a diplomatic, and perhaps as a military ally. Until those 
two objects were achieved, he was prepared to make himself 
as disagreeable as possible in as many ways as he could to 
anyone who might try to stand in the way, especially Great 
Britain, After Abyssinia had been occupied Signor Mussolini 


sent a great force to Spain, and almost simultaneously he 
joined the Committee, set up in London, at the invitation of 
our Government, to promote non-intervention in the Spanish 
conflict. 

The doings of that Committee can hardly fail to stand out 
in history as among the most remarkable proceedings of our 
time. It was said of a certain Emperor of Austria that, not 
being able to avoid taking part in a Conference which he 
wished to be futile, ‘he sent to the Conference his skilled 
procrastinators.’ Such has been the Italian delegation at the 
London Committee. Signor Grandi, indeed, frankly gave it 
as his opinion at the outset that ‘ Italy would not withdraw 
any of her volunteers from Spain until the war had been 
decided by the defeat of the Spanish Reds.’* For nearly a 
year and a half she has been obviously playing with the 
Western Powers. The proceedings of the Committee, which 
have been a continual cause of irritation in London and of 
dismay in Madrid, have no doubt been a constant source of 
amused complacency in Rome. 

‘Italy rings like metal; England is a muffled drum’ >; 
thus it has been in this affair. Apart from all questions of 
British sympathies with the cause of Spanish democracy and 
progress—and it must be admitted that those sympathies have 
been affected by the fragmentation and the internecine 
quarrels of the Spanish parties of the Left and Centre, and by 
the atrocities of which some of their members, like some of 
Franco’s supporters, have at times been guilty—apart from 
that, it must have been obvious that a Fascist militarist Spain 
must add to the future perils of France, and therefore in- 
directly be a danger to British security. General Franco, in 
the course of a formal statement of the system which his 


4 The Times, March 24, 1937. 
5 G. Lowes Dickinson, A Modern Symposium. 
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régime would establish in the event of victory, stated, ‘A 
military view of life shall shape Spanish existence.’® If 
France in future has to look to the defences, not only of the 
Rhine frontier, and not only of the Alps, but also of the line 
of the Pyrenees, her lot will be hard indeed. 

Under the Italian Agreement we have to swallow the 
bitter pill of recognising the fruits of aggression in Abyssinia, 
against which, only a short while ago, we were the leaders in 
rallying the nations of the world. At the same time we 
acquiesce in the dilatory tactics by which Signor Mussolini 
is able to retain his army in Spain until he considers it has 
served its purpose, and will be ready in any case to withdraw 
it. In return we receive nothing more than the discontinuance 
of the disagreeable measures which he had taken in order 
to’ attain the two objectives, which seem now to have been 
secured. This we are asked to applaud as a triumph of 
British diplomacy. Mr. Chamberlain even claims it as a 
great achievement that the recognition of the Abyssinian 
Empire is not to take effect until the Italian troops are with- 
drawn from Spain, which is likely only to be when Franco 
shall have won the war. It is as though he had said, ‘We are 
prepared here and now to give our moral sanction to your 
attaining one of your objects, but you must clearly understand 
that we refuse to give our legal sanction until you have also 
attained the other ”! 


More than ever is it plain in these days that, in inter- 
national relations, the economic factor is of fundamental 
importance. Sir Samuel Hoare, when Foreign Secretary, 
made a declaration at Geneva in September 1935 on the 
subject of the supply of raw materials to what are called ‘ The 
Have-not Powers.’ He announced that the British Govern- 
ment would be ready to take up that problem and to bear 
their share in attempting to deal with it fairly and effectively. 
At the time the declaration caused a world-wide sensation. 
Now at last, it was thought, one of the Great Powers is 
putting life into the policy of Peaceful Change. A Committee 
of Inquiry was duly appointed ; an expert Report was duly 
presented ; and nothing whatever has been duly done. 

© The Times, April 24, 1937. 
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At a later date the British and French Governments took 
a joint initiative by inviting Monsieur Van Zeeland, then 
Prime Minister of Belgium, to examine into the whole 
complicated economic situation. He accepted the task, 
made a painstaking inquiry, and presented, months ago, a 
Report full of far-teaching suggestions. So far nothing has 
happened. 

Germany raises the question of colonies. A few voices 
are heard here in’sympathy with her claims ; but often with 
the proviso that there are excellent reasons, affecting each in 
turn of the British colonial or mandated territories, which, so 
far as the British Empire is concerned, prohibit us, much as 
we regret it, from meeting her wishes. Others argue con- 
clusively that the colonies and their trade are so essential to 
us that it is out of the question even to consider making any 
concession, whether territorial or economic; but that her 
former possessions wete so useless to Germany that it is 
hard to understand why she should trouble to raise the 
matter at all. 

It may be well to remember that tropical Africa was 
divided among the nations of Europe during the nineteenth 
century without any war between them; but the peace was 
only maintained by means of prolonged and patient negotia- 
tions, of compromises and sacrifices. If sacrifices are called 
for now, the British Commonwealth, possessing one-fourth 
of the land area of the globe, can hardly expect to be exempt 
from contributing to them. 

Perhaps if in recent years our Governments had had a 
less rigid regard for minor and immediate British interests, 
and a greater regard for major and ultimate British interests 
—which are also world interests—we might have helped 
more than we have done to promote the tranquillity of Europe 
and the peace of mankind. 


No one would be so rash as to prophesy that, if the 
democratic nations choose the second of the alternatives that 
ate open, the aim in view will in fact be achieved. The 
future actions of Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini cannot be 
foreseen—perhaps not even by themselves ; defensive arma- 
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ments are essential as a precaution; the Staff conferences 
with France are clearly necessary. But neither would it be 
safe to prophesy that the attempt is sure to fail. 

History shows many cases of surprising changes in 
national outlook and action as a result of changes in con- 
ditions. If the present period of tension can only be got 
through in safety, there might well come about, in a calmer 
atmosphere, some general European settlement, in which a 
friendly arrangement in the colonial and tconomic sphere 
would be an important element. Such a settlement would 
immediately bring so great a stimulus to industry and com- 
merce that a new prosperity would spread over the countries 
of Europe. With lessened burdens and expanding revenues 
the whole outlook would be changed. 

- Nor can it be believed that a nation so intelligent as the 
German, not long ago in the foremost rank of world civilisa- 
tion, will submit indefinitely to the lowered standards which 
the philosophy now dominant has imposed upon it in many 
spheres of thought and action. We read that ‘ the Nazi Party 
in Upper Austria has presented to Herr Hitler a prehistoric 


stone club as a symbol of the absorption of Austria by the 
Reich.’ Germans will demand some day a better emblem. 
And some day they may recall their Goethe’s words: 
“National hatred is something peculiar. You will always 
find it strongest and most violent where there is the lowest 
degree of culture.’ 


For many reasons, political and personal, it would have 
been for me far easier to write in a different strain on the main 
question that is under discussion. But those of us who hold 
the Liberal creed must take it to be the essence of the matter 
that justice should be done not only to countries of our own 
way of thinking ; to be Liberal only towards Liberal States 
is not Liberalism at all. Convinced also that the restoration 
of the authority of the League of Nations is vital to the well- 
being of the world, how can we accept a policy of mutually 
antagonistic blocs, of attempting to safeguard peace by 
making the League an engine of war? For the League to 
recognise the facts of the present situation, and to prepare 
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the way for the reconstitution of its membership, appears 
quite clearly to be the only policy that is practicable and 
right. 

In the end these are the considerations that should decide 
our choice. 


SAMUEL. 
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BRITISH DIPLOMACY 1898-1914 


By Sir JoHN Marriotr 


Ir is not England’s generals and admirals who have won its 
wars, but its statesmen. Over and over again in the course of its 
history England has entered upon a war unprepared—but only 
unprepared in a military sense. Diplomatically all the mines have 
been laid and all the ambushes prepared. Any State that makes war 
on England must therefore realise not only that it is fighting against 
a rich nation that will stop short of no sacrifice in the hour of need, 
but also that behind the advancing British armies are the cleverest 
diplomatists in the world. 


‘THE cleverest diplomatists in the world.’! Would any 
Englishman have advanced that particular claim on behalf of 
his fellow-countrymen ? I doubt it. We are still, maybe, 
under the spell of Sir Henry Wotton’s famous jest, now more 
than three centuries old: ‘ Legatus est vir bonus peregre 
missus ad mentiendum reipublicae causa.’ Dr. Johnson did 
not admit the word ‘ diplomacy ’ into his Dictionary. The 
New Oxford Dictionary defines it as ‘The management of 
international relations by negotiation.’ But it illustrates the 
“common usage’ by the following quotation from Grattan’s 
Beaten Paths (1862): ‘I can find no better signification for the 
word which typifies the pursuit than double dealing . . . it is 
expressive of concealment if not of duplicity.’ Perhaps that is 
why, in our self-righteousness, we are wont to associate the art 
of diplomacy less with the Teutonic than with the Latin 
peoples, with such masters of the craft as a Mazarin and a 
Talleyrand, a Cavour and a Cambon. It is in fact a German 
who attributes to us pre-eminence in the craft of diplomacy. 
Herr Kurt von Stutterheim is no stranger to this country; 
he has been, for many years, the London correspondent of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, and has lately published a singularly pene- 
trating study of England and Englishmen.? 


1 Those English (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1937). 
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Is Herr von Stutterheim’s estimate deserved? Are 
Englishmen truly the ‘ cleverest diplomatists in the world ’ ? 
We now have materials for answering that question such as 
we have never possessed before. In thirteen bulky volumes 
Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley have published the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War. ‘The study is, of course, 
an intensive one. The work covers only sixteen years 
(1898-1914). For that period, however, it does reveal in 
most instructive detail the motives that inspired British 
diplomacy, and it does enable us to estimate the measure of 
success achieved thereby. 

How do our diplomatists, at home and abroad, emerge 
from this searching ordeal ? Does this documentary revelation 
confirm or reverse the verdict of the acute German critic? 
To attempt an answer to that question is the purpose of this 
article, 


To pass abruptly to the contents of these volumes without 
a wotd of acknowledgment to the erudite and industrious 
editors would betray gross insensibility. Messrs. Gooch and 
Temperley have performed a great public service not merely 
with courage but with conspicuous discretion and skill. 
They undertook their heavy and responsible task, and have 
carried it through, only on the condition that they should 
have a free hand in the selection of documents and on the clear 
understanding that they would not acquiesce in the omission 
of any essential material. To these conditions they have, 
throughout the twelve years during which the work has been 
in progress, inflexibly adhered.* Acknowledgments are 

* H.M. Stationery Office, 1926-38: London. 

® Only once, it would appear, has their adherence to their principles brought them 
into conflict with a Secretary of State. On November 21, 1932, Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
in the course of a letter to The Times, wrote: ‘. . . it seems to me very undesirable to 
publish the minutes and memoranda of permanent officials in Government Departments. 
They are not authoritative documents. The writers of them have no responsibility for 
ultimate decisions and policy. If they are to be published the prospect of their publica- 
tion will hamper the freedom of permanent officials in expressing their views to the 
Ministers who are at the head of their Departments. This would not be in the public 
interest.’ To this letter the editors replied with a reaffirmation of the policy they had 
adopted and meant to pursue. 

On this question I am in two minds. As an historian 1 am grateful to the editors 
for all their indiscretions (if indiscretions they be). As a politician I am afraid I must 
agree that Lord Grey was entirely right. Besides, as a rule, the minutes of the 
officials are of lietle importance except as expressions of their personal opinions, which 
we have, generally speaking, no right to know. 
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also due to the late Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who in the 


summer of 1924 decided on publication, and to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, his immediate successor at the Foreign Office, 
who confirmed that decision. The outcome of the initiative 
of the Ministers and of the industry of the editors is a collection 
of documents which, as regards this country, is unique. For 
French diplomacy in the eighteenth century we possess the 
invaluable and extensive series of Instructions to French 
Ambassadors. Since the Great War one country after another 
has opened to historians the archives containing its diplo- 
matic records for the period anterior to the war. Russia did 
it in order to discredit the diplomacy of the Tsarist régime. 
Germany has published, in fifty-two volumes, Die Grosse 
Politik der Europdischen Kabinettes4 Even if its primary purpose 
was to expose what Germans describe as the ‘ War Guilt Lie,’ 
the publication is one of incomparable value, for which all 
historians will to all time remain under a heavy debt.5 The 
German collection, like the French, covers the whole period 
between the Franco-German War of 1870-1 and the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914. ‘The British editors have started 
only at the year 1898. 

In the Preface to their concluding volume the editors offer 
an elaborate apology for the selection of that year as their 
terminus a quo. But of the various reasons they advance only 
one seems to me at all convincing. It was, they tell us, the 
Government who, on financial grounds, fixed the chrono- 
logical limits of the survey. I should be the last person to 
question the validity of that plea; and if the editors had 
thrown the whole responsibility on the Treasury I could only 
have regretfully acquiesced, though I should still have urged 
that space might have been saved, and the limits propor- 
tionately extended, by the omission of a good many documents 
which seem to be of secondary importance. The editors are 
not, however, content with the plea of economy. They seek 
to justify their terminus a quo on the merits. They contend, 
for example, that before 1897 ‘ England had had no very 
active and continuous connexion with the Continent.’ Is 


that so? Of Captain Dugdale’s careful selection no less than 


* Berlin, 1922-27. 
§ Selections from coladabe Qetmmacusadh teperteprematiathian Guahihe 
Captain E. T. S. Dugdale, and are published in four volumes by Methuen & Co., 1928. 
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half (two whole volumes) contains documents dated 1871-98, 
and a glance at the contents of those yolumes would seem 
to contradict the editorial statement. Still more explicitly is 
it contradicted by such careful commentators as Professor 
Erich Brandenburg, whose From Bismarck to the World War ° 
is perhaps, in this connexion, the most important menneren 
published i in Germany since the war. 

It is true that the British editors to some extent turn the 
edge of criticism by forsaking their formal starting-point and 
publishing a few (very important) documents of earlier dates. 
Among these special importance attaches to those which refer 
to Belgian neutrality. Thus in vol. viii. we have Sir E. 
Hertslet’s admirable memorandum (dated April 8, 1872) on 
the circumstances which in August 1870 led to the conclusion 
of Conventions with France and Germany for the maintenance 
of the independence and neutrality of Belgium. Hertslet’s 
memorandum contains, inter alia, a summary of the projected 
Secret Treaty between France and Germany, communicated, 
it has always been supposed, by Bismarck himself to The 
Times, and published by that journal on July 25, 1870—less 
than a week after France had declared war on Prussia. The 
revelation in The Times, genuine or fabricated, had the 
intended effect : it aroused English suspicions against France 
and inclined English opinion, in the earlier days of the war, 
to favour Prussia. Among other documents on Belgian 
neutrality will be found the opinion given by the Law Officers 
of the Crown to Lord Granville in August 1870 on the legal 
aspect of the guarantee of 1839, as well as a long correspond- 
ence on the military aspect of the Belgian question (including 
extracts from the minutes of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
of August 23, 1911, and of April 25, 1912). But much the 
most illuminating documents are a memorandum by Sir Cecil 
Hurst dated February 16, 1912, and two by Sir Eyre Crowe 
dated respectively November 15, 1908, and March 10, 1912, 
In the second Sir Eyre Crowe discusses the attitude to be 
adopted by Great Britain towards Belgium in the highly 
probable event of Germany violating Belgian neutrality. The 
first is an answer to the pertinent questions put to his most 
trusted adviser by Sir Edward Grey: ‘How far would 
England’s liability under the Treaty guaranteeing the 

* English translation, Oxford University Press (London: Humphrey Milford, 1927). 
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neutrality of Belgium be affected if (i.) Belgium acquiesced in 
a violation of her neutrality ; (ii.) if the other guaranteeing 
Powers ot some of them acquiesced?’ In reply Sir Eyre 
Crowe says, bluntly and truly: ‘ The neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed, not merely because it was a Belgian interest, 
but because it was an interest of the guaranteeing Powers’ ; 
and he concludes that ‘ Great Britain is liable for the main- 
tenance of Belgian neutrality whenever either Belgium or 
any of the guaranteeing Powers are in need of, and demand, 
assistance in opposing its violation.’ Technically, then, 
Great Britain would have been legally bound to impose 
neutrality on Belgium, on the demand either of France or of 
Prussia, even if Belgium had herself acquiesced in its violation. 
The editors also call attention to the conversations in 1885 
between Prince Bismarck and Sir Philip Currie in reference to 
Belgium as well as to the cortespondence, in 1887, between 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Vivian, the British Minister at 
Brussels. Lord Salisbury’s attitude they find ‘ very obscure. 
On the evidence adduced, it is not easy to dissent from their 
verdict. 

They also publish, in considerable detail (vol. viii., 
chap. Ixv.), correspondence and memoranda relating to 
Mediterranean problems, with which Lord Salisbury had to 
deal in 1887. On that matter students would, however, do 
well to consult the Ford lectures delivered at Oxford by 


Professor Pribram, of Vienna, in 1929. Incidentally Pribram 
suggests that (presumably in 1895) ‘ [Lord] Salisbury thought 
for a time of entering into a permanent partnership with the 
Triple Alliance, and with Germany in particular.’ 

The above-mentioned documents represent a welcome 
departure from the principle of selection adopted by the 
editors. Nevertheless, I adhere to the opinion, frequently 
expressed in reviews of the earlier volumes, that the British 
collection, like the French and the German, ought to have 
started in 1871. Had it done so Messrs. Gooch and 
Temperley could hardly have had the temerity to say that ‘ as 
regards the essential obligations—Portugal, Belgium and the 
Mediterranean Agreements—they have published in fact all 
that really matters between 1871 and 1897.’ ‘ Apart from 


that,’ they add, * during this period the connexion of England 
and the Continent was slight and obscure.’ Obscure it may 
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have been; slight it was not. Apart from the French and 
German documents such biographies as Lord Newton’s 
Lord Lyons and the recently published account ? of Lord Odo 
Russell’s long service (1871-84) at the Berlin Embassy 
suggest a very different conclusion. Only by going back to 
1878, if not to 1871, is it possible to reveal the fons et origo 
of the Great War. Bismarck’s relations with Austria and 
Russia supply the clue to it. At the Congress of Berlin he 
was virtually compelled to choose between his two partners 
in the Dreikaiserbund. He chose Austria; and his choice 
determined the direction of German diplomacy down to 
August 1914. ‘Next to making a tolerable settlement for 
the Porte, our great object was to break up and permanently 
prevent the alliance of the three empires, and I maintain that 
there never was a diplomatic result more completely main- 
tained.’ So said Lord Beaconsfield in 1880. Beaconsfield’s 
claim has recently been repudiated by two writers of distinc- 
tion.8 But it is justified. Bismarck did, it is true, renew the 
Dreikaiserbund temporarily, and, even after the conclusion of 
the Triple Alliance with Austria and Italy (1882), he did 
‘reinsure ’ himself with Russia. Nevertheless, the sequence 
of events is unmistakably clear and vindicates Lord Beacons- 
field’s claim. Berlin leant more and more heavily on Vienna 
ot Budapest; by 1914, exclusively. Bismarck foresaw and 
deeply lamented the rapprochement between Russia and France. 
The clumsy diplomacy of the Wilhelmstrasse left Germany, as 
Professor von Brandenburg makes clear, without a friend 
in Europe except Austria-Hungary. Belgium doubtless 
supplied the immediate occasion of the Great War, so far as 
England was concerned. But the cause must be distinguished 
from the occasion. The cause of the war is to be found not 
in Western Europe but in the Near East; not in the anxiety 
of France to recover her lost provinces, but in Austro-Russian 
tivalry in the Balkans. To Austria’s Drang nach Osten 
Bismarck had given a powerful impulse in 1866, but in 1876 
Lord Odo Russell reported to Lord Derby that the German 
Chancellor was prepared to join England in resisting a further 
advance in that direction. Without England’s help he pro- 
7 W. Taffs, Ambassador to Bismarck (F. Muller, 1938). 


8 B. H. Sumner, Russia and the Balkans (p. 560) (Oxford, 1937); R. W. Seton- 
W atson, Britain in Europe (p. 549) (Cambridge, 1937). 
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fessed himself unable to do it. England’s help was not 
forthcoming. Consequently in 1878 the Hapsburgs were 
permitted to ‘occupy’ Bosnia and the Herzegovina. In 1908 
they annexed them. 

In that annexation King Edward VII. discerned the first 
irrevocable step on the path to the war he had striven so 
strenuously to avert. The German Emperor lamented Count 
Aerenthal’s precipitancy as deeply as did King Edward, but 
he could not desert his only friend. The ‘ Knight in Shining 
Armour’ could not permit Russia to go to the assistance of 
the Balkan Slavs. Nor could he allow France to ignore 
German interests in North-West Africa. In March 1905 the 
Kaiser had visited Tangier and announced his determination 
‘to uphold the interests of the Fatherland in an independent 
country.” On June 12, 1905, France yielded to the veiled 
threat of Germany, and dismissed her Minister Delcassé. 
But at Algeciras (1906) the ‘ nakedness of the Triple Alliance 
had, with Italy’s defection, been exposed to public gaze, and 
above all the Anglo-French Entente had assumed an entirely 
new character. From that moment it became essential for 
Germany to recover her prestige by some diplomatic victory 
elsewhere.’ So says Mr. Harold Nicolson, and with complete 
accuracy. 

The coup of Agadir (1911) represented Germany’s attempt 
to impose a diplomatic humiliation upon France, and to drive 
a wedge into the Triple Entente. In both objects Germany 
conspicuously failed. She brought Europe to the verge of 
war; but France refused to surrender her paramount position 
in Morocco, and England, by the mouth of Mr. Lloyd George, 
ranged herself solidly and ostentatiously behind France. 
War was, temporarily, averted. But the Turco-Italian War 
overt Tripoli broke out in 1911, and was hardly ended before 
the Balkans blazed up. Sit Edward Grey worked hard to 
localise the Balkan wars, and his efforts were successful. But 
the day before peace was concluded at Bucharest (August 10, 
1913), Austria-Hungary communicated to Italy and to 
Germany her intention of taking action against Serbia, and 
claimed the assistance of her allies in a ‘defensive wat.’ 
Italy refused to recognise the proposed attack of Austria- 
Hungary upon Serbia as a casus faderis. Germany also laid 
a restraining hand upon her ally. The attack was conse- 
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quently postponed—but only for eleven months. On June 
28, 1914, the heir to the Hapsburg Crown was, with his 
consort, assassinated by Serbs in the Bosnian capital. The 
tragedy of Serajevo, not yet explained, provided a pretext, 
perhaps a reason, for war upon Serbia. On July 28 Austria 
declared war. 

Once more Sir Edward Grey spared no effort to localise 
the conflict. But this time there was no averting Armageddon, 

The part played by British diplomacy in the events thus 
rapidly sketched is illustrated, with a profusion of detail, in 
the thirteen volumes of British Documents. But it is not too 
easy for the student to follow them. Messrs. Gooch and 
Temperley have preferred the German to the French method 
of arrangement, and have treated their unwieldy materials 
not chronologically but under topics, The choice was a 


difficult one : there is much to be said for and against either 
method. ‘The editors contend that the ‘ topical method is 
essential for displaying the workings of British policy.” That 
may be so for the officials in Downing Street, or for members 
of the Cabinet ; but I am by no means certain that it is helpful 
to the student. The less so if, as in these volumes, a particular 
topic is not treated continuously from start to finish. 

Take for example Anglo-German relations. . The growing 
tension between the two countries during the half-decade 
1907-12 may be followed in vol. vi., which takes us down 
to the Haldane Mission of 1912. But if we want to refer to 
the Algeciras Conference (which falls within the period) we 
must go back to vol. iii. If the object of our quest is the Agadir 
Crisis (equally within the period) we must wait for vol. vii. 

Again, suppose the student wishes to investigate British 
diplomacy in relation to the problem of the Far East. He 
must go to vol. i., chap. i., then to chaps. ix., xxi. and xviii. 
in vol. ii., and finally must consult some appendices to vol. x. 
The method employed seems, then, in this and many other 
cases to be neither continuously topical, nor strictly chrono- 
logical. The answer will doubtless be that the selected topic 
for vol. i. is, not the Far East, but the ending of British 
isolation. True: but that merely illustrates the difficulty 
inherent in the method adopted. Accordingly, while admit- 
ting the extreme difficulty of decision, I incline to think that 
the French method is the least inconvenient. Their Documents 
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Diplomatiques are arranged in strict chronological order, but 
help is provided for the student by the addition of a classified 
list of topics, and an easy method of reference to them. 

I revert, however, to vol. iii. in order to call attention to 
two remarkable memoranda, dated January. and February 
1907, on the present state of British relations with France and 
Germany. One is from the pen of Sir Eyre Crowe, the other 
(in reply to it) from that of Lord Sanderson. Not often, I 
imagine, do the permanent officials provide their political 
chiefs with an elaborate review of the general principles which 
underlie the day-to-day processes of British diplomacy. But 
that is what Sir Eyre Crowe did in his essay printed as an 
appendix to vol. iii. (pp. 397-420). Crowe set out to apply 
a general law to a particulat case—that of Anglo-German 
telations. 


The general character of England’s foreign policy is [he wrote] 
determined by the immutable conditions of her geographical 
situation on the ocean flank of Europe as an island State with vast 
overseas colonies and dependencies, whose existence and survival 
as an independent community are inseparably bound up with the 
possession of preponderant sea-power. 


But preponderant sea-power is apt, he argued, to inspire 
universal jealousy and fear, and to provoke attack from a 
combination of Powers. The danger involved in that 
position can 

in practice only be averted—and history shows it has been so 
averted—on condition that the national policy of the insular and 
naval State is so directed as to harmonise with the general desires 
and ideals common to all mankind, and more particularly that it is 
closely identified with the primary and vital interests of a majority, 
or as many as possible, of the other nations. 

Thus Sir Eyre Crowe is led to insist that it is the special 
function of England to protect the independence of the 
smaller and weaker nations, and to do this by 


throwing her weight now in this scale and now in that, but ever 
on the side opposed to the political dictatorship of the strongest 
single State or group at a given time. 


A detailed and deeply interesting and purely objective analysis 
of the development of German policy leads him to the con- 
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clusion that, while the relations between England and Germany 
are critical, a war between them may still be avoided, though 
only if Germany 


meets on England’s part with unvarying courtesy and consideration 
in all matters of common concern, but also with a prompt and firm 


refusal to enter into any one-sided’ bargains or arrangements, and 
the most unbending determination to uphold British rights and 
interests in every part of the globe. 


Sir Edward Grey commended the careful study of this 
‘ interesting and suggestive’ review to his principal Cabinet 
colleagues, Lord Sanderson’s reply to Sir Eyre Crowe is 
printed with Crowe’s marginal comments thereon by the 
editors. If I call special attention to Crowe’s masterly 
memorandum it is not only because of its intrinsic importance, 
but because there is an amazingly precise correspondence 
between its basic argument.and that of a highly qualified and 
influential German publicist. Professor Wilhelm Dibelius, 
whose work betrays no special affection for England, wrote 


in 1922 as follows : 


Britain is the solitary Great Power which has never injured the 
vital interest of another European people by annexation : and it is 
a fact of immeasurable moral effect in a period dominated by the 
principle of nationality (p. 103). 

And again : 

England is the single country in the world that, looking after its 
own interest with meticulous care, has at the same time something 
to give to others, the single country where patriotism does not 
represent a threat or challenge to the rest of the world: the single 
country that invariably summons the most progressive, idealistic 
and efficient forces in other nations to co-operate with it... . 
Britain is the solitary Great Power with a national programme which, 
while egotistic through and through, at the same time promises to 
the world as a whole something which the world passionately 
desires—order, progress and eternal peace (pp. 108-9).® 


Coming from a German, writing immediately after the 
war, this is a remarkable tribute. I have often quoted the 
words before: I quote them again, not only because I believe 
the tribute to be just, but because they explain the success of 


* England (English translation) (Jonathan Cape, 1930). 
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British diplomacy through the ages, and not least during the 
last half-century. 

British diplomacy has earned the reputation of inconstancy 
and mutability. On the short view the reputation is deserved. 
On the long view it is not. Great Britain has indeed ‘ thrown 
her weight now in this scale, now in that.’ But she has done 
so in pursuit of a policy constantly and consistently pursued— 
the maintenance of the European equilibrium and the defence 
of the weaker nations. Her own position, until lately com- 
paratively invulnerable, and her command of the sea, have 
equipped her for the ré/e of ‘ la puissance médiatrice.’ That 
réle she has played not only to her own profit but, as Dibelius 
admits, to the advantage of the whole world. 

The editors of the great work under review draw no such 
. conclusions. It was not their business to draw any conclu- 
sions. But by their skilled, impartial and exhaustive research 
they have enabled students to draw conclusions for them- 
selves. My own conclusions accord with those of the two 
German publicists with whose words this review begins and 
ends. The more closely the conduct of English foreign 
policy is studied, the more irresistibly will the conclusion 


emerge that, on the long view, it has succeeded because it has 
been honest, because, despite superficial mutability, it has been 
in principle consistent, and, above all, because it has served 
the permanent interests of mankind. 

J. A. R. Marrrorr. 





THE SHIPPING CRISIS 
DECLINE IN ToNS AND MEN 


By Str ARCHIBALD Hurp 


SINCE this is an island without natural supplies of oil fuel or 
considerable quantities of raw materials for the making of 
munitions, the Royal Navy, the Army and the Royal Air Force 
would be immobilised in time of war unless tankers and 
merchant ships of sufficient carrying capacity to meet their 
needs were available ; while the civil population, of 45,500,000 
people, would speedily be brought to a state of starvation in 
idleness unless ships made good from day to day the 
deficiencies in the home production of food, amounting to 
60 per cent., and brought to our shores the raw materials 
needed by the factories and workshops. The history of 
mankind holds no record of any nation so sea-dependent as 
this country has become. We shall perhaps never fully 
appreciate the blessings we derive from the use of the sea 
until we have lost them. 

Goods of small bulk and high value, as well as first-class 
mail matter, may increasingly be carried by air, and passenger 
traffic by aeroplane, or possibly airship, may continue to 
grow; but no development of aviation can, to the limit of 
vision, affect the geographical fact that we are completely 
surrounded by water; our inward and outward trade, of an 
aggregate weight of 130,277,000 tons in 1937, must be 
conducted by sea. 

For these and other reasons it is a matter for surprise and 
anxiety that the Government’s plans for strengthening our 
defences have taken no account of the decline of shipping—in 
numbers, in gross tonnage and in trained seamen—or of the 
contraction of the facilities for building and repairing ships. 

During the Great War the Allies had eventually at their 
disposal practically all the world’s merchant vessels, except 
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those of Germany and Austria, and yet it was the lack of ships, 
in spite of the co-operation of the shipyards in the United 
States in making good the losses sustained at sea, which, in 
the last analysis, nearly brought them to defeat. There is no 
assurance that in a future struggle this country would have 
any maritime Power as its ally, except France, whose seagoing 
tonnage is inconsiderable. Yet in the past twenty years a 
decrease has occurred of 3,500,000 tons gross in British 
vessels, ranging from 10oo tons gross upwards. Or, to put 
the matter another way, the merchant navy has suffered a 
loss of 2000 units. Nor is that all. There are to-day far 
fewer trained seamen than there were. A reduction of, 
roughly, 59,000 men occurred between 1911 and 1936.) 
When ocean-borne trade was fairly brisk last summer, there 
- was a shortage of practically all classes, and especially engineer- 
ing personnel. In all the elements of commercial sea-power 
we are weaker in relation to our needs, and also in relation to 
other countries, than at any period in our history. The 
position is becoming more serious with every month that 
passes, which means that stage by stage the foundations on 
which the mobility of the Fighting Services rests, as well as 
the well-being of the civil population, are being undermined. 

While British tonnage has decreased, tonnage under 
foreign flags has increased. ‘The serious change in the balance 
of commercial sea-power which has occurred since 1914 is 
best exposed if only passenger and cargo ships of 3000 tons 
gtoss and over be considered, thus excluding most short-sea 
traders and coastal vessels as well as tankers which can carry 
only oil. (Vide table, p. 3.) 

One adjustment is desirable in order to obtain a correct 
representation of the shipping available for employment in 
the ocean trades. The coastal and intercoastal services of the 
United States and Japan employed only about 150 vessels 
(500,000 tons) in 1914, but now 536 ships (2,655,000 tons) 
operate in these trades. ‘These cannot be regarded as available 
for ocean carriage. When they have been deducted, we get 
a correct picture of the present position as compared with 
that of 1914. In the first place, this country is weaker by 
approximately 1000 fewer seagoing ships and by 2,000,000 tons 
gtoss; in the second place, foreign countries are stronger by 

2 Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence at Southampton, February 17, 1938. 
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1100 ships and 8,000,000 tons; and, in the third place, the 
eleven principal maritime Powers have at their disposal only 
100 mote ships, but, owing to the increase in the size of 
individual ships, the tonnage is greater by 6,000,000 tons. 
On the other hand, while the tonnage registered in the United 
Kingdom has declined, that registered in overseas parts of 
the Empire has increased to about the same extent, but 
increased mainly in other than seagoing tonnage. 


TONNAGE OF 3000 TONS AND OvER—1914-38 
Country. 


Austria 
Denmark 

France 

Germany . 
Greece 

Holland 

Italy . 

Japan 

Norway 

Sweden ) 
United States? . 4,357,000 


253,000 
710,000 
639,000 

1,325,000 
896,000 

1,518,000 

2,374,000 
842,000 
339,000 

3,371,000 


+H+++ttt+ 1 ++ 


Foreign . 9,923,000 20,165,000 10,242,000 
United Kingdom 13,920,000 11,835,000 2,085,000 


Total . ; 32,000,000 8,157,000 


In face of the change in the balance of carrying power, 
the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence—and merchant 
shipping constitutes, as has been stated, this country’s first 
and possibly its last line of defence—has declared that ‘ there 
is no shortage of ships,’ and that ‘ton for ton and ship for 
ship we are substantially in as good a position to get cargo 
space as we were in 1914.’ That declaration is based on the 
figures of Empire tonnage, and not of British tonnage. Sir 
Thomas Inskip has also laid emphasis on the increase in 
speed and carrying capacity of the ships now available, and 


® Excluding 113 ships (723,000 tons) owned by the United States Maritime Com - 
mission, which are laid up and will probably never be reconditioned for service. 
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supplemented these considerations by the following state- 
ment : 

One must bear in mind certain facts, which are not always 
appreciated, as to the way in which we supplied other countries 
with tonnage in the last war ; and when it is realised that there has 
been a vast increase in the tonnage of other countries besides Great 
Britain, it will be seen that we shall be able to call upon this pool of 
foreign tonnage to some extent, just as we did in the last war, and 
it may be that we shall not have to provide 23 per cent. of the 
requirements of other nations out of British tonnage.® 

What are the facts? The Government’s statistician has 
assumed that Dominion ships could be used in carrying food 
and raw materials for the people of the British Isles, whereas 
not a score of such vessels are of suitable size and design for 
the purpose. Moreover, the respective Dominion Govern- 
ments would certainly retain all such ships in their own 
waters. Then, again, emphasis is laid on the increase in the 
size and speed of the ships on the register of the United 
Kingdom which has occurred since 1914. In a future war, 
an enemy would not sink so many tons of shipping, but so 
many ships, and the smaller the number of units the greater 
the proportionate loss, or, in other words, the fewer the 
ships the greater the percentage reduction of carrying power 
caused by enemy action. What is the value of the increased 
speed? In time of war, ships will steam at night without 
lights and must go slow, the speed of the slowest ship being 
that of the whole convoy; ships which are not in convoy 
will be directed to longer routes. Moreover, owing to this 
country’s greater dependence on Empire supplies, the voyages 
would be far longer than they were in the Great War. The 
comment of so experienced a ship-owner as the President of 
the Chamber of Shipping (Mr. W. A. Souter) on the Minister’s 
complacency is that ‘ it is quite true that the quality and safety 
of our tonnage to-day compared with the pre-war standard 
ate greatly improved, but those improvements will be 
minimised in the disorder inescapable from warlike 
operations.’ 

As to the tonnage which was lent to Allies in the Great 
War, what assurance is there that demands might not again 
be made on our resources by Allies in a future war? We had 


® Hansard, March 7, 1938. 
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to place many ships at the disposal of France and Russia and 
the United States, as well as Italy, in the Great War, and there 
is no saying that in another struggle we might not have again 
to aid countries associated with us. It has been also implied 
that we could charter—in other words, borrow—ships from 
neutrals. In the Great War, when we had so much more 
shipping than to-day, we were driven by our dire necessity 
to coerce neutrals to lend us tonnage, and we were able to do 
so mainly because they needed British coal, whereas to-day 
most of their ships use oil fuel. Is it proposed in a future 
emergency to borrow battleships, cruisers and auxiliary naval 
craft or divisions of troops or aeroplanes as a matter of 
deliberate policy in order to make good deficiencies in either 
of these types of armament? If not, why should we rely on 
borrowing neutral tonnage for the carriage of essential 
supplies, without which we could not fight or live ? 

The experience of British shipping during the Great War 
explains the change which has occurred in the balance of 
commetcial sea-power, and is a reminder of the heavy price 
which was paid for such aid as was obtained from. neutrals. 
At an early stage in the struggle the belief gained ground that 
ship-owners were making a lot of money and that their profits 
should be restricted. So British shipping was controlled, 
many ships being withdrawn from the outer trade routes for 
use in European waters. But though shipping was after- 
wards used to the utmost advantage by the Ministry of 
Shipping under Lord Maclay, supported by leading ship- 
owners, the supply proved inadequate ; neutral ships had to 
be chartered at high rates of freight. British maritime 
supremacy was, for the time at least, sacrificed to the Allied 
cause. 

Other nations came to the conclusion that this was their 
opportunity of improving their position at sea. In order to 
hasten the expansion of their shipping, they decided to pay 
subsidies, enabling new ships to be built and afterwards 
operated on the trade routes. At length the subventions paid 
by the United States, France, Italy, Japan and other countries 
reached a sum of no less than £30,000,000 a year, and to this 
extent British shipping, unsubsidised, was handicapped in its 
struggle to regain its pre-war pre-eminence. 

Another cause of the change in the balance of commercial 
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sea-power was the vindictive treatment of British shipping 
by the Government in contrast to its attitude to neutral 
shipping. ‘The President of the Chamber of Shipping recently 
gave it as his considered opinion that ‘perhaps the main 
reason for the decline of our tonnage lies in the relative 
impoverishment of the industry in this country both during 
and since the war, which so weakened it financially that it 
was barely able to survive the recent depression.’ For the 
losses which they suffered at sea, British ship-owners were 
paid, under the Government War Risks Insurance Scheme, 
£134,000,000 less than the amount which they had to spend 
in replacing the ships which had been sunk. On this insurance 
transaction the Treasury, having received high premiums 
from the industry itself, made a profit of nearly £16,000,000. 
The industry was also subjected to Excess Profits Duty even 
after the struggle was over—down, in fact, to 1920—though 
its profits had been restricted to what were known as Blue- 
book rates. As charterers of British tonnage, the Govern- 
ment reaped the benefit of the difference between Blue-book 
rates at 135. 6d. and the rates paid to neutrals, which, even 
after the establishment of inter-Allied control, were as much 
as 48s. ‘The financial reserves accumulated by owners in 
other countries out of their uncontrolled profits were so large 
that they were able to increase theit tonnage—at the expense 
of the British shipping industry. 

British shipping was manacled and bled white. It emerged 
from the struggle desperately short of ships; the fleets of 
tramp-owners had been decimated by the enemy, and the 
liner companies had lost many of their finest ships and found 
themselves confronted with new and, in most cases, sub- 
sidised competition on the routes which they had had to 
abandon, in whole or in part, during the war. In succeeding 
years the proportion of trade in and out of British ports 
carried in British ships has steadily declined from 67-7 per 
cent. in 1921 to 55-8 per cent. in 1937 in the case of imports, 
while in the carriage of general exports the percentage has 
fallen from 67 per cent. in 1921 to 59 per cent. last year. On 
the great ocean trade routes, British shipping has had to 
contend against every phase of nationalistic policy practised 
by foreign nations, and conspicuously by Soviet Russia. 


Russia, in the exercise of the monopoly she claims and is 
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at. present permitted to exercise, prevents, as the Chamber of 
Shipping has recorded, Great Britain from employing her own 
ships to carry her own imports and exports from and to 
Russia, and Russia now carries the whole of the exports of 
Great Britain to Russia and over half of Great Britain’s 
imports from Russia, Though Russia’s payments to British 
shipping rose from £948,000 in 1936 to an estimated figure 
of £1,500,000 in 1937, this was due to the short-lived 
improvement in trade and freights. British tonnage which 
used to be responsible for practically the whole of the liner 
trade from the United Kingdom to Russia continues to be 
excluded from employment, and tramp cartyings represent 
only a trifling proportion of such tonnage engaged in the 
Soviet trade. 

Even in the Empire trades, the British position is 
threatened more and more; Japan has captured from 60 to 
90 per cent. of certain important inter-Empire trades and is 
still making headway, and one British service in the Pacific 
Ocean has had to be withdrawn owing to heavily subsidised 
American competition, and Lord Craigmyle has warned the 
Government that the existence of two others is threatened. 


It is a very serious thing to contemplate the possibility of vital 
links of our Empire being in the hands of foreign nations. Such 
nations are clearly determined to continue their policy of heavy sub- 
sidisation regardless of cost in an endeavour to make themselves 
self-sufficient on the seas and to capture the goodwill of vital trade 
routes. 


When the tramp section of British shipping—now only 
of half the volume that it was in 1914—was on the point of 
collapse, it is true that Parliament, at the urgent demand of 
the President of the Board of Trade, voted, under exacting 
conditions, in three successive years (1935-37), a total sum 
of £6,000,000, of which, owing to the reaction of the ship- 
ownets to the Government’s challenge to co-operate to check 
cut-throat competition, only {4,000,000 was, in fact, paid. 
This meagre assistance contrasts with the sums paid between 
1913 and 1936 by the Treasury by way of grants to other 
and obviously less vital industries—{18,000,000 to beet 


‘ President of the Chamber of Shipping, March 31, 1938. 
Vor. CXXIII—No. 736 
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sugar, £10,000,000 to cattle, £5,000,000 to milk, in addition 
to the many million pounds for wheat derived from the levy 
on flour, and apart from the advantage manufacturers have 
gained from the tariff. Civil aviation is in future to be 
subsidised to the extent of £3,000,000 each year. Shipping 
is one of the few industries which is receiving no assistance 
of any kind from the Government, while it has to submit to 
onerous regulations. 

Lastly, if it be the fact, as most ship-owners have held, 
that Free Trade contributed to the prosperity of British 
shipping, it is also the fact that the new fiscal policy of this 
country, with its tariff, its quotas, and its higher general 
taxation arising from subsidies, has proved a serious handicap 
on the recovery of shipping, however necessary it may have 
been to abandon Free Trade on broader grounds. ‘The success 
of the Government’s tariff policy, in association with Imperial 
Preference, has been conspicuous ; but ship-owners who live 
by carrying foreign as well as British goods have had to pay 
a heavy price for it, and in no trade more heavily than in the 
transport of meat from South America, for which they had 
been encouraged in the past to build most expensive 
refrigerated tonnage. 

It is a sad anomaly that the very efforts which are being 
made to strengthen the defences of this country should be 
rendering it difficult to restore what is, in the last analysis, its 
first line of defence. Though, as compared with 1914, we 
are short of 2000 ships—1000 of them of 3000 tons, or over, 
capable of carrying food and raw materials—there is such an 
excess of foreign tonnage on all the trade routes that open- 
market freights no longer yield a profit to British tramp- 
owners, with heavier operating costs than at any time in the 
past, reflecting this country’s high standard of living; while 
Conference rates, which apply only to liners, though they have 
in most cases been raised, are, for the most part, too low 
to provide for adequate depreciation charges on the ageing 
ships and a reasonable dividend to shareholders. 

On the other hand, owing largely to the effect of the 
rearmament movement, the cost of new tonnage has risen in 
the past two years by about 50 per cent.; there has been a 
great increase in the price of most raw materials, and better 
wages have been conceded to the workers in shipyards and 
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engine shops as well as to those engaged in the ancillary 
industries. 

A gap has thus developed between the amount which 
unsubsidised British ship-owners, faced with keen foreign 
competition, for the most part subsidised, on every trade 
route, can afford to pay and the amount which ship-builders, 
with higher charges to meet, can afford to accept. Only 
about 60 per cent. of the berths are now in use, and with 
practically every launch that takes place another berth remains 
unfilled and unemployment is once more increasing. Replace- 
ment tonnage cannot be constructed because the excess of 
foreign tonnage has once more depressed freights below the 
level at which such new ships could make ends meet. Even 
if the ships were built, it is doubtful if they could be manned. 
Nor is that all. The ship-building and ship-repairing 
industries, which are essential to a maritime country, are 
again confronted with a grave crisis, the continuance of 
which must lead to a further restriction of their output 
capacity, now one-third less than it was twenty years ago, 
and a reduction in the number of skilled craftsmen who have 
so many other and more attractive means of employment 
open to them.® 

All the plans for strengthening the Crown’s forces by 
sea, land and air will be in vain unless we possess, in any 
emergency, sea-carrying capacity sufficient for our needs under 
war conditions. One of the first objectives of an enemy or 
enemies will be to destroy merchant ships by gun, mine or 
torpedo, and the first reaction of neutral maritime nations 
may be to keep out of the struggle, lest defeat should over- 
whelm us and the victors should retaliate on them for giving 
us assistance. In the Great War, the only maritime country 
of importance—Germany—which was opposed to us was 
effectively blockaded by the Grand Fleet. When once her 
few raiding cruisers had been rounded up and destroyed, the 
only losses of shipping which were suffered were due to 
action by mine and submarine, and especially submarine. In 


5 Before the war Great Britain’s supremacy was even greater in building than in 
the size of her mercantile marine. In 1913 British yards launched about 2,000,000 tons 
gross and the rest of the yards of the world about 1,000,000. In 1914 her total was 
still over 1,500,000. After that, however, the claim on men and material for the Army 
and munitions had the most serious effects. In 1915 the total fell to 660,000 tons and 


in 1916 to 630,000 tons.—Al/ied Shipping Control (Salter). 
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these favourable strategical and tactical conditions, 7,750,000 

tons gross of British shipping were sunk with the sactifice of 

14,287 lives, while the loss under all flags was 12,543,392 tons 
‘Oss. 

The Allied cause was brought near to defeat, not by the 
failure of the naval, military or aerial forces, but by the want 
of merchant tonnage, though the inhabitants of the British 
Isles were rationed with increasing severity from 1915 
onwards. Food supplies became the vital issue; we won 
by a narrow margin. Germany was defeated, in the last 
analysis, by hunger; denied the use of the seas, she was 
forced to capitulate. 

This is the background against which this country’s plans 
for defence should be made. To an island country, the 
security of its trade routes and the adequacy of its shipping 
for all its needs (civil as well as military)—for all the armed 
forces as well as the road services and the factories are now 
dependent on oil fuel supplies from overseas—are at least as 
vital to success as the strength and efficiency of the armed 
forces themselves, and, indeed, are essential to their mobility. 

In the event of war, the Government would no doubt at 
once exercise full control of all British tonnage, receiving the 
assistance of the most experienced ship managers and their 
staffs. In view of the experience which has been gained, the 
control would probably be more effective from the opening 
phase of the war; the menace of each submarine might be 
less serious owing to the development of defensive measures, 
but there would be many more submatines*; by resort to 
convoy or the diversion of ships outside the danger areas, 
the losses from mine and torpedo might be smaller. On the 
other hand, it might not be possible to blockade the enemy 
or enemies as effectively as in the years 1914-18, and the 
losses from raiding cruisers might’ be much greater. Nor 
is the menace of enemy aircraft at the focal points of traffic to 
be ignored. A large volume of tonnage would undoubtedly 
be sunk: how much, would depend on the extent to which 
the enemy gained access to the trade routes. 

In these circumstances, it is matter for surprise, and even 
alarm, that the first line of defence has been ignored in the 


* Soviet Russia is reported to have 151 of these craft ; Italy has 81; and France 
78.—Brassey's Naval Annual, 1938. 
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successive White Papers. That the Naval Staff at the 
Admiralty is alive to the dangers is certain, for arrangements 
have been made, with the co-operation of the Board of Trade, 
for the defensive armament of certain merchant ships and 
centres have been opened for the training of merchant officers 
in the use of the weapons which will be at their disposal. 
Ship-owners and their staffs have co-operated wholeheartedly 
in carrying out these measures. But no consideration has 
been given to the decline of shipping in tons, in numbers 
and in personnel. 

In the King’s Speech when Parliament assembled in 1936, 
it was stated that the Government was ‘deciding what 
measutes ate required to secure the maintenance of a met- 
cantile marine adequate for the needs of the country.’ That 
statement encouraged the hope that effective action was about 
to be taken to check the continued shrinkage of British 
commercial sea-power. But nothing has, in fact, been done. 

Apart from the essential services which British shipping 
renders to an island people, it has in the past been its greatest 
export industry—greater than cotton, coal, iron or steel— 
in the form of freights earned overseas’ and has provided 
employment, ashore and afloat, for about, 1,000,000 trained 
workers, besides maintaining that sea instinct which is a 
vital characteristic of an overcrowded island country, the 
centre of a world-wide Empire whose only highways are the 
seas and oceans of the world. Neither we, nor, in fact, our 
partners in the Empire, can live without ships, and that 
condition involves the maintenance of efficient and well- 
manned ship-building and ship-repaiting establishments. In 
all these respects this country is becoming weaker, and to that 
extent less assured of safety in spite of the rearmament 
movement. 

Ship-owners, not excluding Viscount Runciman of 
Doxford, fresh from the Board of Trade, have made no 
secret of their growing anxiety. It has been suggested that, 
as in the case of other less essential industries, the Govern- 
ment should investigate the causes of the decline of British 
shipping and how they can be mitigated. The President of 
the Chamber of Shipping has claimed that the condition of 


* In 1920, according to the Board of Trade, the invisible exports of the shipping 
amounted to £134,000,000. 
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shipping is ‘a matter of national concern.’ He has paid 
tribute to the Admiralty and the Board of Trade for their 
constructive and sympathetic co-operation with ship-owners 
in devising measures for the economical use in war of the 
vessels which are on the register—3,500,000 tons less than 
twenty years ago in volume and 2000 fewer in number. But 
there are other vital problems of defence awaiting solution, 
and upon these the industry as a whole has not been consulted. 
Amongst these are the diversion of traffic to west coast ports 
in time of war, and the steps to be taken to ensure that this 
will be carried out with a maximum of efficiency ; the effect 
of the decline in the number of ships, and particularly of 
tramp ships, and their carrying capacity in time of war; and 
the possibility of a further decline. To the consideration of 
these problems the industry could make a useful contribution 
if the Government sought it. And, furthermore, steps should 
be taken to ensure that the ship-building industry, with the 
dice heavily loaded against it, does not languish for want of 
orders, since, as the background of a strong Royal Navy and 
a healthy merchant navy, there must be well-equipped 


establishments for building and repairing ships. 

In relation to the maritime industries of a country com- 
pletely surrounded by water, which is the pivot of a maritime 
Empire, one course is dictated by every consideration, 
political, military and commercial. The nation should be 
assured that the Government realises that its motto must be— 
safety first. 


ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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CZECHOSLOV AKIA’S GERMAN PROBLEM 
By Davin STEPHENS 


Since Austria disappeared from the map of Europe, public 
attention has been divided between Czechoslovakia and 
Spain. Though war is being waged in one country and not 
in the other, Central Europe, no less than the Western 
Mediterranean, is the scene of an active struggle between rival 
groups of European Powers. Czechoslovakia is to-day the 
point névralgique of the European balance of power. There the 
French alliance system stands ranged against the centrifugal 
force of an expansive Greater Germany ; there Teuton meets 
Slav and democracy is at grips with dictatorship ; there, also, 
the right of small nations to exist is matched against the 
natural urge of great nations to expand and dominate. Much 
mote is at stake here than was the case in Austria. 

The disappearance of Czechoslovakia, or her secession 
from the French to the German orbit, would produce a far 
more radical shift in the balance of power than did the 
disappearance of Austria. It would mean a much greater 
access of power to Germany, not merely because Czecho- 
slovakia is a larger country than Austria and produces more 
armaments in the year than the United Kingdom, but, above 
all, because strategically it is the key to South-eastern Europe. 
Bismarck once observed—and he was speaking, of course, 
in terms of great nations, not of small ones—‘ Whoever is 
master of Bohemia is master of Europe.’ That observation 
still holds good, especially from the point of view of Germany. 
The changes that have taken place on the map of Europe since 
Bismarck’s day have reinforced his judgment. In Central 
Europe a unified Empire has been replaced by a complex of 
small incoherent units that have yet to show any ability 
or even desire to co-operate amongst themselves. Divided 
by national animosities and impoverished by economic 
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nationalism and the competition in armaments, the Danubian 
atea is less able than of old to withstand external interference. 
The Habsburg Monarchy was at least some guarantee that 
Danubian affairs would be directed from Vienna, not from 
Berlin, Paris or St. Petersburg. It also brought solid economic 
advantages. The tangle of States that has succeeded it is a 
promising field for Machtpolitik. In such conditions the 
mastery of strategic points like Bohemia becomes all the 
more important. 

So long as Czechoslovakia remains linked to France and 
Russia, there is a limit to the control that Germany can 
exercise over Danubian affairs. The Germans, for their 
part, have never concealed their dislike of Czechoslovakia’s 
foreign relationships. To them Czechoslovakia represents a 
great hostile Slav salient 800 fniles in length, biting deep 
into the very heart of their country. From the Czechoslovak 
frontier to Berlin is only 108 miles, to Munich 100 miles, 
while many of the industrial centres of Saxony and Silesia 
are almost within bowshot. A determined enemy in Bohemia 
could do in a few hours immense damage to German industry. 
But if the Czechs entered the German orbit, that danger 
would be removed and the last obstacle to the German 
hegemony of Eastern Europe would have disappeared. But 
what would then have become of Czech independence ? The 
Czechs regard their alliance with France and their Pact of 
Mutual Assistance with the U.S.S.R. as indispensable to their 
sutvival as an independent people. As President Benesh 
has pointed out, there is no middle course between independ- 
ence based on friendship with France (which the Germans 
regatd with hostility) and membership of a German Mittel- 
europa. As a possible compromise between these bare 
alternatives it is sometimes suggested that Czechoslovakia 
should be neutralised like Switzerland. But the parallel is 
misleading. There is little or no similarity between the 
external situation of the two countries. Switzerland can and 
must be neutral because she is poised between three great 
neighbours, no one of which can afford to see either of the 
others in command of the Swiss passes. Czechoslovakia has 
but one great neighbour. If she becomes neutral, how can she 
avoid becoming a satellite, if not a vassal of that great power ? 

Such is the general context of Czechoslovakia’s place in 
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European power-politics. This international background 
must be kept constantly in mind in any discussion of Czecho- 
slovak affairs, internal or external, for internal and external 
problems are inextricably interwoven, with the result that 
Czechoslovakia’s domestic affairs have become a barometer 
of international politics. 

The German problem is an example of this overlapping. 
Here are three separate questions all ravelled up together :-— 
The internal problem of relations between Czechs and 
Sudeten Germans inside Czechoslovakia, the external problem 
of relations between Czechoslovakia and Germany, and 
the universal question of the power-struggle in Europe—the 
balance of Rome-Berlin against Paris—Prague-Moscow—or, 
as it appears in Central Europe, Germany ». the rest, since 
Italy is now virtually shut owt of Central Europe. Czecho- 
slovakia’s particular German problem has ceased to be purely 
domestic and has become part of the general German problem 
in Europe. 

Let us, however, leave Germany and the European powet- 
struggle out of account for the moment and concentrate on 
the narrow issue of the German problem in Czechoslovakia. 
For eight centuries Czechs and Germans have lived together 
in the Bohemian basin, and for most of that time have com- 
peted together for control of it. The history of the lands of 
the Bohemian crown is the history of the struggle between 
these two nationalities. But they have not always quarrelled. 
In the Middle Ages, when German colonists first found their 
way over the Sudeten mountains, the two peoples worked 
together to their mutual advantage. The Germans were the 
town-builders, the architects and craftsmen and organisers of 
trade and town life. There is hardly a town in Bohemia that 
was not founded by Germans. Their great contributions to 
the cultural and commercial life of the country have always 
been generously acknowledged by the Czechs. 

In the course of the fourteenth century the Czechs began 
to feel that the Germans were becoming too powerful. One 
of the lessons of the history of Bohemia seems to be that the 
Czechs are always ready to co-operate with Germans so long 
as German influence does not threaten to become dominant. 
But any suggestion of a threat to Czech independence has 


always produced a vigorous and immediate reaction. This 
Vor. CXXIII—No. 736 z* 
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explains the violent revulsion against Germans and Germanism 
that took place at the end of the fourteenth century under the 
leadership,and inspiration of the Czech preacher Jan Hus. 
It also largely explains why the Czechs cannot bring them- 
selves to become close friends with Nazi Germany to-day. 
The Hussite movement began as a campaign against the 
temporal power and corruption of the Catholic Church ; but 
it soon acquired a ‘nationalist’ character and became a 
general revolt of the Czech people against foreign domination, 
incorporate in the Papacy and the German world. The tide 
of German immigration into Bohemia was stopped; the 
control of Prague University passed from Germans to Czechs 
(1409), and Germans were dismissed from key positions in 
the public life and administration of Bohemia. Many of those 
that remained were assimilated.» For the next two centuries 
the Czechs were masters in theit own house. 

Relations between Germans and Czechs have since that 
day never quite shaken off something of their Hussite temper. 
Much as the Czechs owe to the Germans, they have always 
been on their guard against the danger of domination ; not 
by Germany, for Germany counts for little in Czech history, 
but by the German element in Bohemia, secured by the rule 
of the House of Habsburg. Bohemia did legally become a 
Habsburg land in 1526 but de facto the Czechs held their own 


until the Thirty Years’ War. Then came the deluge. The 
real turning-point was the Battle of the White Mountain 
(1620), which effectively stifled Czech aspirations for two 
centuries. The Czechs had had two hundred yeats of 
mastery. Now it was the turn of the Germans. That battle 
was not so much a victory of German over Czech as of 


Catholic over Protestant, and of the sovereign Habsburg 
power over the rights of the estates. But the result was 
vastly to strengthen the German element at the expense 
of the Czech and ultimately to reduce the Czechs to a nation 
of servants and doorkeepers. 

The Czech nation did not wake from its long slumber 
until nearly the middle of the nineteenth century. Thete 
were signs under Metternich of a renaissance of Czech 
learning and literature, inspired and fostered by the German 
Romantics, like Herder, and his fellow-professors from the 
German Universities. But the first practical signs of a 
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political national consciousness came in 1848, when the 
Czechs refused to send representatives to the German Parlia- 
ment at Frankfurt and organised instead a Pan-Slav congress 
in Prague (at which, ironically enough, the delegates, being 
naturally ignorant of one another’s language, were obliged 
to fall back on German to make themselves understood). 
For the first time since the Thirty Years’ War the Czechs 
appeared as a people with corporate national feeling and 
leaders capable of expressing it. From 1848 onwards they 
began pressing for a reorganisation of the Habsburg Monarchy 
on a federal basis. The national struggle in its modern form 
had begun, 

Too many English people, who have only recently 
become awate of anurgent national problem in Czechoslovakia, 
ate apt to start their researches at 1918 and leave out of 
account the pre-war national struggle in Bohemia. That is 
a profound mistake. ‘The post-war situation, and, above all, 
the psychological relations of Sudeten Germans and Czechs, 
can only be understood against the pre-war background. 
No one can understand why, in the fifteen years that elapsed 
between the end of the war and the coming of Hitler, the 
Czechs never succeeded in getting on terms with the Sudeten 
Germans and never really accepted them as equal partners in 
the State, unless they have studied the struggle that went on 
between the two nations in Bohemia from 1848 to 1918. The 
post-war struggle was not something new but a continuation 
of the same struggle with the ré/es reversed, a new act in a 
play of which several acts had already been performed. The 
pre-war act leads straight up to the scene which most of 
Europe is now watching with anxiety, 

The struggle of the Czechs for national self-expression 
took various forms. First came the struggle for reform of 
the Monarchy. The Czechs always accepted the monarchy 
in principle (‘ If Austria had not existed of old,’ wrote Palacky, 
the Czech historian, in 1848, ‘it would have been necessary 
in the interest of Europe and of humanity to create it’) ; 
but they accepted it only on condition that it provided a 
measute of autonomy for the subject nationalities. Hence 
began in the 1860’s an agitation for the Béhmische Staatsrecht— 
which meant not merely autonomy for the Czechs, but Home 
Rule within the framework of the Monarchy for the lands of 
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the Bohemian crown, based on Prague as the centre of 
administration. This was the mast to which the Czech 
colours were nailed all the second half of the nineteenth 
century ; if realised, it would have made the Czechs masters 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. It would, in fact, have 
given them inside the Monarchy rather more than half of 
what they eventually obtained in 1918 on a basis of complete 
independence. 

The Germans for their part began by refusing to consider 
concessions of any sort; then in the 1880’s, as a counter to 
the Béhmische Staatsrecht, they proposed Zweiteilung (division 
of the administration into separate national sections—each 
nation to run its own affairs). The Czechs in return insisted 
on language-rights before they would discuss anything else, 
demanding that all officials in Bohemia should be bilingual, 
which meant, in practice, should be Czechs, since the Ger- 
mans showed little talent or inclination for the Czech language. 
So the struggle went on till the war, both sides afraid to be 
moderate for fear of losing the support of their own nation- 
alists ; the Czechs obstructing and making the fulfilment of 
certain minimum demands the price of co-operation, and the 
Germans digging themselves in and fighting every inch of 
ground to the last. But all the time the Czechs were gaining 
upon them. The spread of education soon created a Czech 
official class; and every extension of the franchise brought 
the Czechs into the control of new positions. So, when their 
chance came at the end of the war, they were fully prepared 
to take it. They seized it with both hands, and with the 
memory of many generations of bitter struggle fresh in their 
minds. No preparation for the creation of an independent 
Czechoslovakia could have been more unfortunate than this 
national struggle which was waged in Bohemia before the 
wat. The seeds of intolerance and chauvinism which were 
sown then are still bearing fruit to-day. 

By the end of the war the Habsburg Monarchy had already 
collapsed (it was not, as is often suggested, broken up by an 
evil-intentioned and ignorant Peace Conference), and an 
independent government set up in Prague. The only ques- 
tion left to the Peace Conference to decide was where the 
frontiers of this new State were to be drawn. In the memo- 
randa which they submitted, the Czechs claimed the historic 
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frontiers of Bohemia. All history showed, they urged, 
and economic and strategic considerations demanded, that 
the historic lands of the Bohemian crown should remain a 
single unit. The Sudeten Germans would have nothing to 
fear in the new State because the Government intended 


to organise its state by taking as the bases of the rights of the 
nationalities the principles applied by the Swiss Republic, that is 
to say, the government designs to make of the Czechoslovak 
Republic a sort of Switzerland, while paying dog of course, 
to the special conditions in Bohemia.1 





This, like the better-known quotation of Memoite III., ‘ le 
régime serait semblable a celui de la Suisse,’ which is often 
cast in the teeth of the Czechs by German propaganda, was 
not a promise to introduce the Swiss cantonal system, which 
would be wholly unsuited to Czechoslovakia, but a statement 
of intention. It merely indicated how in 1919 the Czechs 
proposed to treat the national minorities that would be 
included in Czechoslovakia, if they got the frontiers which 
they desired. In fact they did get their way, and that 
against the wishes of the Sudeten Germans. 

While the Peace Conference sat and deliberated their fate, 
the Sudeten Germans were organising separatist movements 
in many parts of Bohemia and Moravia, in the hope of remain- 
ing in a German-Austria which they thought would become 
part of a federal Germany. How that hope could have been 
realised is not clear, seeing that even the Habsburgs at the 
height of their power had never succeeded in dividing 
Bohemia into its German and Czech portions. Even sup- 
posing the peace-makers could have separated predominantly 
German from predominantly Czech districts (no simple task), 
that would not have divided the country into one German and 
one Czech part, but would have left a Czech State, strategically 
indefensible and economically weakened, surrounded by a 
series of disconnected German satellites about the size of 
English counties. But the fact remains that the Sudeten Ger- 
mans did not want to be included in a Slav State, and their 
wishes were not in any visible way consulted. 

It was clear from the first that the main problem of the 
new State would be the German problem, but it was thought 


1 Note of May 20, 1919. 
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that in a world ‘ made safe for democracy ’ there would be no 
more national problems in the old sense. Masaryk had few 
misgivings either about Germany or about the Sudeten 
Germans. Germany, he thought, would no longer be 
imperialist : ‘ she has become a Republic, she is racially more 
homogeneous and she is consequently able to pursue pacific, 
democratic aims.’ Inside Czechoslovakia real democracy 
would satisfy every national aspiration. National differences 
would sink into the background. Masaryk could not have 
foreseen how helpless are the forms of democracy against the 
disruptive force of nationalism; perhaps he overrated the 
power of his people to put real democracy into practice, and 
forgot that the rule of the majority can be as oppressive for 
the minority as any dictatorship. Yet he was not blind to the 
dangers. In a striking passage in the final chapter of The 
Making of a State he has pointed out that under the Monarchy 
the Czech faith in democracy had necessarily found expression 
in the negation of Habsburg absolutism. Now that they had 
their own State, they must rise to a mote positive conception 
of democracy, which meant above all the equal. participation 
of all citizens in the affairs of the State. The prospects of an 
early realisation of these ideals were not bright. 

The Czechs and Slovaks, by whose joint efforts the new 
State had been brought into being, and who had therefore 
some right to the title of ‘ Staatsvolk’ (sovereign people), 
made up between them barely two-thirds of the whole popu- 
lation. The remaining third consisted chiefly of dissident 
minorities, like the Germans, who did not wish to be 
included in Czechoslovakia at all and refused to recognise 
the State. How were these all to become equal partners ? 
The Czechs and Slovaks felt it was their State, for which they 
had risked life and limb in the full knowledge of what the 
future held for them, if the Allies, for whom they were fight- 
ing, were beaten. They accordingly set about organising it 
with energy and enthusiasm. The Germans, on the other 
hand, who had lost everything by the war and had been 
degraded from the position of a privileged ruling people to 
that of an unprivileged minority, were naturally disinclined 
to co-operate. That may have been inevitable but it was cer- 
tainly most unfortunate, as it lost the Germans extra ground 
at the start which they have never since made up. Ina few 
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yeats the State service, down to the last ganger on the State 
Railways, was predominantly Czech. To-day one of the chief 
complaints of the Sudeten Germans is that they have not their 
due proportion of officials in the State service. There is no 
denying that disparity, but it is not wholly the fault of the 
Czechs. The attitude of the Germans themselves in the early 
years of the Republic is at least partly responsible. 

For seven years the Germans remained aloof. Then in 
1926, just as in Europe as a whole, Germany was beginning to 
come to terms with her late enemies, so in Czechoslovakia 
Sudeten Germans began to come to terms with Czechs. ‘Two 
German parties abandoned their attitude of non-co-operation 
and entered the Government, each receiving one Minister. 
It was the beginning of the period of ‘ activism,’ which came 
to an end with the resignation of the three German Ministers 
in March 1938. 

Unfortunately little progress was made towards the goal 
of equality between Germans and Czechs before the 
economic crisis arrived in 1929. The effects of the world 
depression were severe all over Czechoslovakia, but in the 
German districts of North Bohemia, which before the wart 
had been the workshop of the Habsburg Empite and since 
the war had been forced by the contraction of the home 
market to seek markets abroad, they were catastrophic. North 
Bohemia quickly became an iridustrial graveyard. Unemploy- 
ment figures rose far more rapidly in the German than in the 
Czech areas, since the latter were either predominantly agri- 
cultural ot else equipped with modern industties better able 
to ride out the storm. The unequal incidence of the effects 
of the depression greatly upset the Sudeten Germans, who 
passionately believed that more might have been done to help 
them in their hour of need, that the Czechs were deliberately 
taking advantage of their distress to turn the screw against 
them, to captute or ruin their industry and generally to 
further the Czech national cause at the expense of a defence- 
less minority. A particular grievance was the tempting of 
German. children into Czech schools by the promise of 
material advantages such as better food and better clothing. 
Perhaps there was some truth in these grievances, but, given 
the break-up of the Habsburg Monarchy and the fatal growth 
of economic nationalism, tariff walls and autarky, nothing 
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could have saved the industrial districts of North Bohemia 
when the depression came. There may have been discrimina- 
tion too, but even granting that the Czechs would have been 
wise to do less for themselves and more for the Germans, the 
root of the trouble was far beyond the control of the Czechs. 

The effects of the depression were still operating with full 
severity in Czechoslovakia when Hitler seized power in Ger- 
many. In both countries they were the best preparation for 
an outburst of nationalism. The Nazis in Germany could 
blame everything on a selfish and malicious outer world, while 
the Sudeten Germans could blame the Czechs for all their 
troubles, each with some show of justification. They both 
had a fair quarrel with the Peace Settlement and both longed 
to undo the results of the war. So the appearance of a leader 
in Germany who was pledged to tear up the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and who put new hope into the hearts of all Germans 
with his doctrine of the essential unity of the German race 
stirred the Sudeten Germans. They also were ripe for 
nationalism. 

The elections which were held in May 1935 in Czecho- 
slovakia were remarkable for the appearance of a new German 
party that appealed, not to some particular section, or class or 
profession, but to all sorts and conditions of Sudeten Germans. 
The success of this new party, led by Konrad Henlein, which 
won the support of two-thirds of all German voters, showed 
that many of the Sudeten Germans were losing patience. 
Never before had any German party united so large a propor- 
tion of the German population. Here was quite a new factor 
in Czechoslovak politics—the beginnings of a national front, 
born of economic distress and political dissatisfaction. As far 
as home affairs went, Henlein’s party differed little in its 
demands from the ‘ activist’ parties which were members of 
the Government. It professed loyalty to the State but de- 
manded in return real ‘ Gleichberechtigung’ (equality of status) 
between Czechs and Germans, a share in the administration 
and life of the State, proportionate to their numbers, a fairer 
distribution of Government contracts, more public works and 
subsidies to relieve distress in the stricken areas and, finally, 
a greater measure of autonomy in cultural matters, particu- 
larly education. There was nothing remarkable or even 
specially original in this programme. It was no more than a 
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summary of what all Sudeten Germans had been demanding 
for years. The real differences between the Henlein party 
and the ‘activists’ lay in (1) the totalitarian claim of the 
former to be the only true representative of German interests 
in Czechoslovakia, (2) a fundamental divergence of opinion 
over foreign policy. 

Meanwhile fronts had begun to be formed in Europe. In 
March 1935 Hitler repudiated Part V. of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and reintroduced conscription in Germany. Within 
two months, before even the Czechoslovak elections were 
held, France and Czechoslovakia had countered by concluding 
Pacts of Mutual Assistance with the U.S.S.R.—a reinsurance 
of which the Germans were quick to show their disapproval. 
It looked for all the world like a revival of the pre-war align- 
ment. This time the weak link in the chain of French alliances 
was Czechoslovakia, which contained a large dissatisfied Ger- 
man element. Here, ready to hand, was just the handle which 
the German Government required. From May 1935 Berlin 
began to take an active interest in the affairs and welfare of the 
Sudeten Germans. 

From that moment the Sudeten Germans became a counter 
in the game of power politics and a part of the general German 
problem of Europe. The Czechs, like the Western Powers in 
the larger field, had missed their chance of solving their 
German problem. The two problems were now intimately 
connected. As the gap between Germany and Western Europe 
widened, so the domestic rift between Czechs and Sudeten 
Germans became deeper. Once pressure from without had 
begun, the Czechs could not make substantial concessions 
to the Sudeten Germans without weakening their external 
position vis-d-vis Germany. How could they take a Nazi- 
minded German population into partnership ? It was beside 
the point to argue that it would have been less Nazi-minded 
if appropriate concessions had been made earlier. That might 
equally well have been said of the Western Powers and Get- 
many. If the Czechs now took Henlein into their Cabinet, 
they said, they would never be able to hold a Cabinet meeting. 
So arose a vicious circle of mutual distrust ; the Czechs saying, 
‘No concessions, until we have proof of your loyalty’; the 
Germans answering, ‘ How can we be loyal to a State that 
does not give us a square deal ?’ 
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Such an atmosphere was anything but propitious for the 
solution of a problem, towards which no legal prescriptions 
were of much value, if good will were absent. For the last 
three years the two sides have been drawing apart from one 
another, not least in their respective ideas of what constituted 
a ‘square deal.’ The demands of the Henlein party were at 
first studiously moderate. They demanded little more than 
the full application of the provisions of the Peace Treaty. 
Henlein himself was at pains to explain that he had no con- 
nexion with Germany and seemed really to believe in the pos- 
sibility of a programme of moderate and conciliatory nation- 
alism. But the tide has always been too strong for him. As 
the external situation of Czechoslovakia deteriorated, his 
demands increased, until finally (April 24, 1938) they have 
teached the pitch of demanding an autonomous Nazi régime 
inside Czechoslovakia—accompanied, of course, by the in- 
evitable demand for a reorientation of foreign policy. This 
would mean the end of Czechoslovakia as an independent 
State. But what are the alternatives ? Can no middle course 
be devised that would preserve the historic unity of the lands 
of the Bohemian Crown and enable Sudeten Germans and 
Czechs to go on living together in the country that they have 
shared for the last thousand years ? 

At present there is a great gulf fixed between the maximum 
that the Czechs ate prepared to concede and the minimum 
that would satisfy the Sudeten Germans. The burden of the 
German grievance is that they are a minority in a Czecho- 
slovak national State, not an equal partner in a State of several 
nationalities, which would each and all manage their own 
affairs and be-on an equal footing with one another. So much 
on their own account. But as disciples of National-Socialism 
(as publicly declared by Henlein for the first time on April 24) 
they also demand from the Czechs that they should give up 
thinking of themselves as ‘a bulwark against the so-called 
German Drang nach Osten’ and revise their foreign policy 
‘which had led them into the ranks of the enemies of the 
German people.’ This seems rather like asking a sluice-gate 
to give up thinking of itself as a barrier and imagine that it 
would not be carried away by the stream, if it loosed itself 
from the side-pillars that supported it. 

It is the combination of the demand for autonomy with - 
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the demand for reorientation of foreign policy that makes it 
so difficult for the Czechs to take the Sudeten Germans into 
partnership. The first would entail both a sacrifice of sove- 
reignty and a radical transformation of the internal structure 
of the State; neither of which would be unreasonable con- 
cessions for the Czechs to make, were it not for the continuous 
pressure from without, of which the second demand is an 
expression. ‘The Czechs have repeatedly emphasised their 
readiness to go to any lengths to meet the legitimate grievances 
of the Sudeten Germans, provided the independence of their 
State was not at stake. But in face of simultaneous pressure 
both from within and without their margin of possible con- 
cession is sadly reduced. 

Yet not all practical remedies have been exhausted. In 
Februaty 1937 the Czech Government concluded with the 
German activist parties an agreement, which was designed 
gradually to secure ‘ proportionality ’ for the Germans in all 
departments of public life. The results of this agreement 
were meagre, much to the satisfaction of Henlein’s party, 
which had from the first denounced the agreement as a white- 
wash and a sham. So meagre, indeed, were the results, that 
when Austria fell, the activist parties made haste to confess 
their failure and resign from the Government as an insurance 
against future eventualities. But much might still be done 
along the lines of the February agreement. Its failure and the 
incorporation of Austria in the Reich have nominally united 
all Sudeten Germans under the leadership of Henlein. But 
amid all the exaltation and enthusiasm there remains a large 
body of moderate opinion which might still be won, not for a 
Czechoslovak national State, but for a multi-national Czecho- 
slovakia in which the Germans would be teal partners. The 
fundamental weakness of Czech policy in the past lies in the 
failure to win the rank and file of the Sudeten Germans for 
the Czechoslovak idea. To-day they cannot choose but hear 
the voice of Greater Germany. 

The month of May was one of great activity in the capitals 
of Europe. Herr Hitler journeyed to Rome, where he reviewed 
not only the armed might of Italy but also presumably the 
future of Central Europe with Signor Mussolini. Herr 
Henlein appeared more unobtrusively in London, in order, 
apparently, to confer with those who were least in sympathy 
with the aims and views that he had expressed at Carlsbad. 
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Whatever the real purpose of this mysterious visit, whether 
exploratory or explanatory, it did at least show how important, 
perhaps even how decisive, the attitude of Great Britain may 
be for the course of events in Central Europe. Meanwhile 
the Czechoslovak Government, pressed by the Governments 
of Great Britain and France to go to the utmost limit of 
concession compatible with the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia, were engaged in drawing up a Nationalities Statute. 

A great measure of devolution is clearly necessary if 
Czechoslovakia is to survive. What form is that process to 
take? Herr Henlein has demanded the strict definition of 
the Sudeten areas and complete political autonomy for the 
Germans within those areas. He holds that the only way of 
securing equality of rights for the Sudeten Germans is to 
create an autonomous German State within the boundaries of 
Czechoslovakia. But a hard and fast line between Germans 
and Czechs is just as difficult to draw as it is between any 
other two nationalities in Eastern Europe. Definite ethno- 
graphical frontiers nowhere exist in that great belt of mixed 
population, and any attempt to apply the ethnic principle 
universally leads to absurdity, if not disaster. It is open to 
question, too, whether national problems are better approached 
by erecting barriers and emphasising differences between 
peoples than by helping those differences to disappear. The 
quarrel between English and Scots in our own country was 
solved not by the erection of a frontier, but by an Act of 
Union. To-day nobody dreams of remarking that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is a Scotsman. But this desirable 
result takes time to achieve and presupposes both a much 
better psychological atmosphere than exists to-day in Central 
Europe and a settled conviction in the mind of each people 
that the one has no desire to expand at the expense of the other. 

A solution of the Sudeten German problem would be far 
easier, were it not for the complications of the international 
situation. Much more is at stake than the rights of three 
and a half million Germans. The future of Czechoslovakia 
will be decided, not by what is done in Prague, but by what 
is done in London, Paris and, above all, Berlin. The question 
is not so much ‘Can the Czechs do enough to satisfy the 
Sudeten Germans ?’ as ‘ Does Berlin want a satisfied German 


minority in Czechoslovakia ? ’ 
Davrm STEPHENS. 
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AUBERON HERBERT 


By S. Hurcuinson Harris 


As 1937 appeared at the head of The Times for the last time an 
article published in it on this eve of the coming year reviewed 
* The Tale of ?38: A Catalogue of Fame,’ from the death of 
Hadrian in 138 to the coronation of Queen Victoria a century 
ago. In this catalogue of the famous born in 1838, including 
among the writers and politicians John Morley (to become 
Viscount Morley) and James Bryce (to become Viscount 
Bryce), appeared the name ‘ Auberon Herbert, apostle of 
“ Voluntaryism ”.’ May the babies of a later ’38 yet inquire, 
‘ What was this “ Voluntaryism ? ”.’ 

Born ten days before the coronation of Queen Victoria, 
Auberon Herbert was certainly not a fixed star in the Vic- 
torian galaxy; he was rather a comet travelling across the 
political firmament in his own age, and a portent for our own. 

Having left Eton early, and taken a second in Classical 
Moderations at Oxford in 1857, when England was passing 
through the trough of the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, Auberon Herbert joined the 7th Hussars, and saw 
service in India in 1860. After his return to England he sold 
out and went back to Oxford. His keenness for political dis- 
cussion led him to form the Chatham and Canning Clubs 
there, and he was President of the Oxford Union in 1862. 
Having taken his B.C.L. degree in that year, he went on to 
take that of D.C.L. in 1865. Elected a Fellow of his own 
college, he remained in Oxford for some years as a lecturer in 
history and jurisprudence. But already in 186; he was con- 
testing, though unsuccessfully, a seat in the Isle of Wight as a 
Conservative candidate, following the party of his father, the 
third Earl of Carnarvon, and the family tradition. 

The invasion of Slesvig by Prussia in 1864 drew Auberon 
Herbert to the seat of the war in Denmark. The letters he 
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wrote home from Sénderberg (published the same year as 
The Danes in Camp) display his quick sympathies with the 
Danish soldiers and people, and his early recognition of the 
character of that inexorable Prussian war machine, a character 
which was to be again remarked in our own day by war 
correspondents in a more highly developed form on the 
destruction of Guernica in the recent campaign against the 


Basques. 


I only see in what has happened [he wrote] how completely 
military conditions and necessities override every other thing ; how 
fragile is human bravery and endurance ; and how easily you may 
overtax the finest fighting material in flesh and blood, up to the 
very point of its breaking down and becoming worthless. At the 
first commencement of the month of April there was an army in 
Alsen composed of peasants, ploughmen, and fishermen; men 
awkward and slow in appearance, but men who were inspired with 
a devotion to their country, and with a high courage which quietly 
despised danger in a manner such as I have not seen elsewhere. 


After describing the wearing bombardment—‘ a cannonade 


was opened against them, exceeding at times, I believe, in 
violence the bombardment of Sebastopol ’—he continued, 
* this—without the defence of science, without the resource 
of wart, without the meanest shelter, at the last without even 


a commander, and always without hope—this was the fiery 
affliction through which that army passed.’ Although only 
an observer, and that for a short time, Herbert was made a 
Knight of the Order of the Dannsbrog on account of the 
conspicuous bravery-he displayed in giving aid to the 
wounded, services commemorated later in a poem by the 
Danish poet Valdemar Rordam. He was to be decorated for 
his bravery again later in helping in the rescue of the crew of 
an Austrian vessel off Westward Ho ! 

Nor did Herbert fail to observe the incipient indications 
of the coming conceptions of warfare which were to be 
associated with the names of Bernhardi and Giulio Douhet. 
He wrote of the very bitter feeling engendered by the forced 
labour imposed by the invaders (students of a theological 
college as well as peasants having been compelled to work in 
the trenches under the fire of their compatriots), and by the 
shelling of the open town of Sénderberg without warning. 
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Two days later he was discussing warfare as an instrument of 
Getman policy, and ‘ the thousands of wild professors and 
students who dream of carving German unity out of the 
destruction of Denmark, of founding a military empire on the 
victories to be gained over one and a half millions of people, 
and of harbours to be won and fleets to be built on conquered 
tertitory.’ Then it was the new long-range needle-fire rifle 
and the new Krupp artillery that was to be tested in action, 
as later it was to be the fast heavy bomber and the incendiary 


bomb. 
In 1866 Auberon Herbert would have been drawn to the 


seat of the war against Austria had she not succumbed so soon. 
He succeeded in visiting the United States during the Civil 
War. And he was present at the battle of Sedan, and outside 
Paris during the siege. Among the fitst to enter on her fall, 
he was almost shot for a spy. Unintimidated, he remained 
there during the Commune, He had therefore had an ample 
schooling in power politics, whether those of the Right or the 
Left, when he entered the arena where the system of counting 
heads instead of breaking them prevailed. 

In 1866 Herbert became private secretary to Sir Stafford 
Northcote when he was President of the Board of Trade. 
After a brief experience of that field, it was in the Liberal 
interest that he elected to contest-a seat in Berkshire at the 
General Election of 1868. Again he was defeated ; but a seat 
falling vacant at Nottingham shortly after, with the powerful 
backing of A. J. Mundella there he entered the House of 
Commons in 1870. Still he continued to travel’ rapidly 
towards the Radical Left, having much sympathy with the 
efforts then being made by Joseph Arch and othets to organise 
the ill-paid agricultural labourers in a union. And in the 
friction of the parliamentary atmosphere the comet soon 
generated a fiery trail. 

On Match 19, 1872, Sit Charles Dilke moved for certain 
returns relating to the Civil List. Viscount Bury sought to 
stifle the subject by appealing to the Speaker to declare his 
aim, in view of a declaration in favour of Republicanism 
reported to have been made by him outside the House earlier, 
to be irreconcilable with the oath of allegiance to the Queen 
taken by members of Parliament. On the Speaker declining 
to regard it as part of his duty to say what was or was not 
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consistent with the oath, Sir Charles Dilke, on rising, was 
received, says Hansard, ‘ with much confusion.’ He had no 
difficulty in justifying the discussion of the Civil List from the 
precedents of earlier days, and he was listened to patiently 
throughout his long speech. As soon as he sat down, Glad- 
stone at once rose to reply. Having traversed Sir Charles 
Dilke’s ground, he concluded by suggesting that the motion 
should be negatived without further discussion. Notwith- 
standing this august intimation, the Hon. Auberon Herbert 
stood by his engagement to second the motion, and he strove 
to address the House in spite of the roars of ‘ Divide’ and, 
says Hansard, ‘ other marks of determination to prevent dis- 
cussion ’ ; it would be vain, the report continues, ‘ to attempt 
to record a speech of which no one sentence could be completed 
or heard.’ Herbert held his ground : 


The hon. member having uttered a few words, his voice was 
drowned in shouts of disapprobation; upon which the hon. 
gentleman paused, and, when the storm had somewhat abated, 
resumed his unfinished sentence—to be again overpowered. 


When the Speaker had obtained a brief lull, he managed to 
express his regret that Sir Charles Dilke, in delivering his 
speech at Newcastle, to which the Prime Minister had referred, 
had not guarded his language with greater care, and thereby 
avoided suspicion that he was making any personal reflection 
on Her Majesty ; he knew that his hon. friend had no such 
intention, and when those persons who raised this supposition 
reflected how the whole theory and practice of the Constitu- 
tion separated the sovereign from all-responsibility, they must 
perceive there was no real ground for such an imputation. 
On his continuing, the Opposition, ‘ with the exception of a 
few of the more elderly who usually occupy the front benches,’ 
left the House, followed immediately after by many of the 
back-benchers on the Government side. 

Herbert proceeded to dissociate himself from any attack 
on the Queen, saying that he deeply regretted that it should 
be supposed that, in seconding the motion, he for a moment 
believed that Her Majesty had not, throughout the whole 
period of her reign, acted in the manner which had so justly 
endeared her to all her subjects. But when he added that he 
would state with distinctness and frankness that he made no 
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secret of his opinion that the republican form of government 
was a better and more reasonable form of government than 
the monarchical one, the storm was renewed and raged more 
fiercely. Several attempts were made unsuccessfully to count 
out the House ; then Lord George Hamilton (who had failed 
to get the Speaker to rule Herbert out of order before he 
began his speech) spied strangers. After the House had 
divided on a motion for adjournment, and the pr i 
were resumed in a calmer atmosphere, Mr. Liddell said that 
when history looked back on the proceedings of that evening 
it would probably all be regarded as a ‘ Comedy of Errors’ : 
first, when Sir Charles Dilke spoke at Newcastle ; secondly, 
on his following up that speech by the motion in the House ; 
thirdly, when the seconder had attempted to brave the House ; 
and in the fourth place, when the noble lord had called the 
attention to the presence of strangers in the House, thus 
lending an unnecessary aid to any among the public who 
might have republican inclinations. He hoped the errors 
would soon be forgotten, and the country would estimate 
them at their real value and significance. 

The hopes of Mr. Liddell were not disappointed. But 
after sixty-five years the proceedings may be recalled here to 
recover the parliamentary atmosphere of the time, and yet 
more as an illustration of the indomitable character of the 
subject of this sketch. Then, ten years before Parnell had 
perfected the parliamentary weapon of obstruction, and 
Gladstone had been driven to the amendment of the Rules of 
Procedure and the introduction of the hated c/éture, the House 
had its own way of seeking to enforce its will. A stand for 
freedom of speech within it was still necessary on occasion 
even at the height of that Liberal age. The lesson inculcated 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw in The Apple Cart had not been so fully 
learned. And among the philosophical Radicals, who had 
seen the effects of the policy of Metternich, Republicanism 
was more rife than it is in the England of to-day. Finally, in 
the stand which Herbert made we remark that courteous care 
in distinguishing between the person and the principle for 
which he was to remain famous. 

When the dissolution came in 1874, Herbert, in spite 
of his zest for the parliamentary battle, did not seek re- 
election. What had happened? He was not the man to 
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take umbrage at the hardest knocks delivered in political 
warfare. 

In the Herbert Spencer Lecture delivered at Oxford many 
years later, Auberon Herbert described why, in words which 
furnish an excellent example of his simple and direct eloquence. 
He then said : 


I have often laughed and said that, as far as I myself was con- 
cerned, Mr. Spencer spoilt my political life. I went into the House 
of Commons, as a young man, believing that we might do much 
for the people by a bolder and more unsparing use of the powers 
that belonged to the great law-making machine; and great, as 
it then seemed to me, were those still unexhausted resources of 
united national action on behalf of the common welfare. It was 
at that moment that I had the privilege of meeting Mr. Spencer, 
and the talk which we had—a talk that will always remain very 
memorable to me—set me busily to work to study his writings. 
As T read and thought over what he taught, a new window was 
opened in my mind. I lost my faith in the great machine ; I saw 
that thinking and acting for others had always hindered, not helped, 
the real progress ; that all forms of compulsion deadened the living 
forces in a nation; that every evil violently stamped out still 
persisted, almost always in a worse form, when driven out of sight, 
and festered under the surface. I no longer believed that the 
handful of us—however well-intentioned we might be—spending 
our nights in the House could manufacture the life of a nation, 
could endow it out of hand with happiness, wisdom and prosperity, 
and clothe it in all the virtues. 


Like Cincinnatus, and many another, before and since, 
Herbert turned to the plough, to the development of the farm 
which he then purchased, and he found balm in communion 
with the wild nature he loved. But, again like Cincinnatus, he 
could not resist the temptation to return to the fray. Im- 
perialism rapidly increased during the tenure of office of 
Disraeli’s Government, and by 1878 he was taking a leading 
part in organising a demonstration in Hyde Park against the 
Jingoism which was becoming rampant, with the danger of a 
wat with Russia overhanging the country. 

When Gladstone had returned to office, in the troubled 
eatly years of the 1880's, Herbert continued his searching of 
heart under the suaver form of the thin disguise of an 
imaginary symposium of cross-bench members of Parliament, 
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and the wisdom of.a woman to lend sweetness to their dis- 
cussions. This, after running as a serial in the Fortnightly 
Review, was published in book form in 1884, under the signi- 
ficant title A Politician in Trouble about his Soul. The method 
enabled the writer to give free rein to his disillusionment, his 
sincerity, his acumen, and his wit. This work still provides 
an entertaining conversation-piece picture to remind us of the 
political and social atmosphere of the Mayfair of that day, 
which has now disappeared for ever. In the final chapter 
(bearing the heading ‘ In Sight of the Haven’ on its original 
appearance in the Fortnightly Review) the author introduced a 
new character for the purpose of discussing Spencer’s philo- 
sophy, and his own deductions from it. 

This leaven still continued to work. The threatening 
clouds continued to gather. And the call reached the happy 
wilderness where Herbert had been able to pursue his tastes 
for, among other things, the study of natural history, and the 
history of early man recorded in the stone implements which he 
collected. In a series of articles contributed to the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle (republished in pamphlet form in 1885 as 
The Right and Wrong of Compulsion by the State) Herbert showed 
how far he had travelled on the road of the desert prophet’s 
advocacy of peace and good-will among men in industrial 
and foreign politics. . 

The surcharged political atmosphere had affected Herbert 
Spencer also. In November 1883 he wrote to E. L. Youmans 
in America that for some time past he had been getting more 
and more exasperated at the way things were drifting towards 
Communism with increasing velocity, and that, though he 
feared little was to be done, he was prompted to make a 
vehement protest. This took the form of four articles in the 
Contemporary Review in 1884, reprinted as The Man versus 
The State. Reluctant as he had been to turn from. the. Syn- 
thetic Philosophy on which he was at work, and fearing that 
his ill-health might prevent his reaching its most important 
and crowning part, Justice and Beneficence in The Principles 
of Ethics, Spencer felt on the completion of the articles that 
the effort had been. worth while ; he wrote in a letter to 
Youmans that in them he had reached what seemed to him a 
sufficiently completed view of the politico-ethical doctrine 
that he had been gradually developing for more than forty 
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years, and he thought this might eventually form a new depar- 
ture in politics, and might serve later to give a positive creed 
for an advanced party of true Liberalism in politics. Spencer 
himself was under no illusion regarding the immediate possi- 
bilities. He had no doubt that the absolute political ethics he 
adumbrated were far beyond attainment in the world as it was 
at that time. 

In 1889 Auberon Herbert wrote to a correspondent ;: ‘ If 
I have done no other good in my life, I have done one useful 
deed, which is to help into circulation Man ». The State.’ 
By then he himself was considering the publication of a 
Liberty paper to advocate this politico-ethical doctrine as an 
immediate positive creed. As is not uncommon, the zeal of 
the disciple outran the wisdom of the master. Spencer, while 
sympathising with Herbert’s aim in advocating Individualism, 
expressed his fear that the paper would result in loss, and have 
to be abandoned after a very short life, and that the advocacy 
of voluntary taxation would gravely prejudice it. Three 
weeks after the publication of the first number he was again 
writing to Herbert : 


I am myself almost hopeless of any good to be done. The drift 
of things is so overwhelming in the other direction, and the stream 
will, I believe, continue to increase in volume and velocity, simply 
because political power is now in the hands of those whose apparent 
interest is to get as much as possible done by public agency, and 
whose desires will be inevitably pandered to by all who seek public 
functions. 


But that was the current Herbert was bent on stemming, and 
he struggled against it in The Free Life, the weekly publication 
he established and edited, for eleven years. 

The first number appeared May 24, 1890. The editor 
made his bow to the public under the apposite title to the 
introductory article: ‘One Fight More—The Best and the 
Last,’ and stated : 


We have come into existence to preach a great but simple truth, 
on which, as we hold, all real improvement of the human race 
depends. That truth is—as Mr. Herbert Spencer, above all other 
teachers, has taught—that a man’s consent as regards his own 
actions is the only basis on which social relations can be happily 
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and permanently founded ; and that the struggle for power over 
each other, in which all classes are recklessly engaged, is a mere 
madness from which they have to be recalled. The gospel we 
preach is that force, when not carefully and exactly confined to the 
one purpose for which it may be used without positive wrong, force 
to repel force—the force of self-defence—whenever it exists as an 
organised system, under which some men compel other men to 
accept their view of what is right or convenient, under which some 
men are the regulators and some the regulated, is a mere survival of 
barbarism, a mere perpetuation of slavery under new names, 
against which the reason and moral sense of the civilised world 
have to be called into rebellion. 


The writer continued that, in succession to the Kings and 
their Governments, the grim image of a perfect force-system 
had been born in the minds of men, and had been greeted with 
enthusiasm by millions who found in it their new hope. The 
force of Kings and of Churches had been broken ; the force 
that pretended to be of the people and to speak in their name 
remained to be overcome. With apocalyptic fervour he wrote 
of the choice that each has to make between power over the 
things of this world, prompted by the false Tempter that 
stands at his side, and the moral law; he warned his readers 
of the tribulation before the world—the human race had 
still to undergo the great final temptation, the great 
master-delusion, as it had lived through earlier ones. 
Until virtue has passed through the fire of temptation, he 
concluded, it is not worth the having; until the love of 
liberty has grown strong and pute enough to reject the 
gifts of State Socialism, it cannot be the guide and the 
mistress of men. 

The advocacy of voluntaty taxation soon involved Herbert 
in a polemic with Mr. J. H. Levy, the editor of the Personal 
Rights Journal (a title to be altered later to the Indiwidualist), 
which Mr. Levy published in 1912 under the title’ Taxation 
and Anarchism. Not was this the only side from which the 
charge of anarchy came, although Herbert constantly 
reiterated that anarchy, in the commonly accepted associa- 
tion of the term, seemed to him, even in its more peaceful 
and reasonable forms, quite apart from the ‘ detestable bomb,’ 
merely one more creed of force. Jubilant on the passing of 
W. E. Forster’s Education Bill in 1870, T. H.. Huxley had 
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chosen the occasion to trail the tail of his coat by associating 
the name of Spencer with what he called ‘ astynomocracy ’ in 
an article entitled ‘ Administrative Nihilism,’ published in the 
Fortnightly Review (November 1871). Little as he liked it, 
knowing the combative nature of both, and fearing that this 
form of public controversy might lead to estrangement 
between the two friends (as, indeed, it did later), Spencer 
felt compelled to reply in an article entitled ‘ Specialized 
Administration,’ in which he pointed out that, so far from 
Nihilism, it was one of the main contentions of his theory that 
the unnecessary multiplication of the functions of government 
impaired the efficient performance of those essential functions 
on which he insisted. In 1890 Huxley returned to the subject 
of government in a series of articles which appeared in The 
Nineteenth Century. As in 1871 Nihilism was the opprobrious 
term, so in 1890 it was Anarchy, and in the final article, 
entitled ‘ Anarchy or Regimentation,’ Huxley now cited ‘ the 
“ party of Individual Liberty,” of which Mr. Auberon Herbert 
is the spokesman,’ and argued that it ‘ must be classified as 
Anarchist,’ quoting isolated passages in substantiation from 
The Right and Wrong of Compulsion by the State. The task which 
he had set before himself in his articles, Huxley concluded, 
was simply a destructive criticism of @ priori political philo- 
sophy, whether regimental or individualistic, and he pleaded 
modesty for not offering a constructive foundation in its 
place. Auberon Herbert at the time was engaged in launch- 
ing The Free Life, and, so far from quailing before Huxley’s 
minatory warning that he was ‘ unable to discern any logical 
boundary between Mr. Herbert’s position and that of Bakou- 
nine,’ he continued to expound his creed, and he proceeded 
to describe his paper as the Organ of Voluntary Taxation 
and of the Voluntary State. Nor was he content to stop at 
writing ; he sought ceaselessly to make converts through his 
personal efforts. And once a year he kept open house for 
any who liked to undertake the pilgrimage to his home, and 
eventually visitors would atrive to the number of some thou- 
sands, including his friends the gipsies, who cleared up the 
remains of the tea. 

His own generation may ask, Was it, indeed, of the son, 
and not the father, that Maurice Baring wrote in ‘In 
Memoriam, A. H.’ >— 
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O liberal heart fast-rooted to the soil, 

O lover of ancient freedom and proud toil, 
Friend of the gipsies and all wandering song, 
The forest’s nursling and the favoured child 
Of woodlands wild— 

O brother to the birds and all things free, 
Captain of liberty ! 


{Auberon Herbert, Captain Lord Lucas, R.F.C. ; 
killed November 3, 1916.] 


‘Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, whom thou 
mayest make princes in all the earth.’ As Auberon (Bron) 
Herbert, Lord Lucas (who inherited the title in 1905 on the 
death of his uncle, Earl Cowper) had rowed in the Oxford 
Eight, had received a bullet wound, which cost him the loss 
of a leg, when acting as war correspondent for The Times in 
the South African War, and had become Under-Secretary of 
State for War in Asquith’s Government in 1908. In 1904 he 
had visited Canada to judge the question of Imperial Pre- 
ference there for himself, and he had published, with his com- 
panion, Edwin Montagu, his conclusions at the time in Canada 
and the Empire; in 1911 he went to the Colonial Office. By 
the time the war broke out he was President of the Board of 
Agriculture, but on the formation of the Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1915 he joined the Royal Flying Corps, and he lost 
his life when flying over the German lines. Would it not be 
of him, when passing through the distempers of childhood’s 
recapitulation, that the father wrote with his own appreciative 
humour the lines published in 1894 among the occasional 
verses collected in his Windfall and Waterdrift : 

Summary Justice. 
He clenched his hand, he stamped his foot,— 
Bright flushed the little cheek :— 
‘ If I were King, I’d do this thing— 
Cut heads off every week. 
Oh! in my realm bad men no more 
Should live by land or sea ; 
And in all hearts—I’d made a law,— 
No wicked thought should be ! ’ 


Captain of liberty, even that of woodlands wild, Auberon 
Herbert was himself championing their cause when Bron 
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Herbert was living the life of young Siegfried in them and 
learning to interpret the whispered messages of Nature. In 
1872, on the second reading of the Wild Fowl Protection Bill, 
he moved an amendment to the effect that it was desirable to 
provide for the protection of all wild birds during the breed- 
ing season. He said he did so in no hostility to the Bill, 
although he had no very great enthusiasm for it, smelling as 
it did, in his opinion, too much of the larder. He then went 
on to point out the damage done by the insects and worms 
on which birds prey. His speech was replete with facts in 
natural history in support of his purpose, and in confirmation 
of the destruction of wild birds then taking place. He con- 
cluded with an appeal for compassion for those creatures 
which were so entirely in our power, the craft of man having 
increased in a much greater proportion than their resources of 
defence. It would be a good thing for us, and have a good 
effect on the national character, he pleaded, if we were willing 
to give up just one little bit of the power we possessed over 
the life and freedom of this part of surrounding creation. 
Although Herbert consented to withdraw his amendment on 
the intimation that if carried it would imperil the passage of 
the Bill, he was able to achieve part of his purpose in com- 
mittee. 

As well as a good rider, fond of sailing, and an enthusiastic 
Alpine climber, Herbert was a keen sportsman in his youth, 
though he later gave up shooting owing to his distaste for 
taking wild life. The same compassion was felt for the wood- 
lands wild, and he took an active interest in the preservation 
of the New Forest. In an article on ‘ Woodlands ’ in The 
Nineteenth Century, Sit Herbert Maxwell had referred to 
Auberon Herbert’s ‘ passionate advocacy’ of picturesque 
ruin there, quoting from the evidence of the Deputy-Surveyor 
given before the Select Committee on Forestry in 1877. Hete 
Herbert was on his own native heath, while, as he suavely 
suggested in his reply (‘ The Last Bit of Natural Woodland,’ 
The Nineteenth Century, September 1891), Sit Herbert Maxwell 
had plunged a little rashly into a big controversy, and one of 
which he would appear to have had comparatively little first- 
hand knowledge. In this article Herbert displayed once mote 
his love of wild things, and his recognition of the capacity 


of Nature to provide for herself under her own balance, in a 
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manner to recall the veneration awakened in Darwin by his 
study of the marvels of the creation. 


The truth is, [wrote Herbert] there is no rubbish: all is beautiful ; 
all is part of a whole ; all has its meaning and story ; and the things 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell would probably sweep away are the 
very things which make the old woods of the New Forest different 
from the thousands of pleasure-grounds which are to be found 
anywhere and everywhere. 


Ten years later came the intimation that The Free Life 
would pass into a state of ‘ suspended animation,’ the hope 
being expressed that it might be resumed later in a somewhat 
different form. At the same time Auberon Herbert contri- 
buted two articles to The Nineteenth Century entitled ‘ Assum- 
ing the Foundations,’ in which he discussed in a more philo- 


sophical vein the foundations of belief, whether religious or 
political, They ended, as ever, with the examination of the 


assumption underlying the system of democratic government, 
and the condemnation of the immorality of the compulsions 
prevailing in its name. 


I shall not point here, as I might do, [he wrote] to the state of 
Europe, staggering on the edge of the precipice, as the best practical 
proof of what results when you take from the individual the control 
of himself and his own affairs; we must not confuse together 
practical effects—whether we consider them good or evil—and the 
philosophical basis on which all opinions, that are worthy of the 
name and have not been picked up anywhere in the street, must 
finally rest. ( 


Asking how men came to assume the right of the three men 
over the two men, he concluded that the answer must be that 
men’s natures were still saturated by the survival of the 
authoritarianism of religion in temporal matters. 


Auberon Herbert was spared a knowledge of the stagger- 
ing descent over the fist precipice. After the next one under 
the governments formed on the assumption of the unlimited 
tights of the super-State, perhaps more people than in 
Huxley’s day will realise the value of an @ priori philosophy of 
first principles of morality in the sanctions of government. If 
so, they will lend a readier ear to Auberon Herbert’s appeal 
on behalf of the voluntary State, that ‘ it does not believe in 


the treatment of men and women, their faculties, and their 
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property, as State material, which may be employed for any 
purpose at the pleasure of the majority which has climbed 
into power.’ 

In the few remaining years, many months wete spent in 
travel. In his Herbert Spencer Lecture, on ‘ Mr. Spencer and 
the Great Machine,’ delivered at Oxford in 1906, Auberon 
Herbert repeated his criticisms of caucus politics, and restated 
his undying faith in the beliefs and aims to which he had 
clung. The British Constitution Association had been formed 
a few months earlier ‘to maintain the fundamental principles 
of the British Constitution, personal liberty and personal 
responsibility, and to limit the functions of governing bodies 
accordingly,’ and they now invited him to lecture to them. 
He prepared ‘ A Plea for Voluntaryism ’ for the purpose. His 
death intervened (November 4, 1906) before the delivery of 
the lecture ; it was read at a meeting of the Association a few 
weeks later. Determination had not faltered ; it had been his 
intention to circulate these lectures inviting signatures signify- 
ing agreement with their general spirit, even if judgment on 
special points was reserved. They were subsequently pub- 
lished under the title of The Voluntaryist Creed. Unfortunately 
the volume is now out of print, and space will not admit of 
further quotation here. A considerable part of A Pha for 
Voluntaryism will be found reproduced in the Nineteexth Cen- 
tury and After for November 1935. 

Reviewing this book on its publication in 1908, Auberon 
Herbert’s old friend Arthur Hughes (a son of ‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days Hughes,’ and himself a contributor to The Free 
Life from its first number, and after its cessation taking part 
in founding and editing L’Individualiste Européen in Paris) 
wrote that Herbert was nearer to Mill than to Spencer, and 
neater to Emerson and Shelley than to either; and he paid a 
tribute to the practical common-sense that ran through the 
pages beside ‘ the predominant note of the preacher ” and ‘ the 
prophet’s passion.’ 

A further name should be added. To appreciate the force 
underlying Auberon Herbert’s insistent theme, somewhat 
obscured as it was by the visionary extension he gave it, one 
should be familiar with Frédéric Bastiat’s searching analysis 
of spoliation légale in his Sophismes Economiques. And this is 
not in repute with the Established teachers of political 
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economy, Political and economic planning has made much 
headway since Herbert wrote, and in the spate of tariffs, pre- 
ferences, quotas, subsidies, currency and foreign exchange 
manipulation on the one side, and the instalments of empirical 
Socialism veiled as Social Reform, Social Security, corporazioni 
di categoria, and other euphemisms, on the other, with their 
corollaries, political pressure groups, whether of capital or 
labour, general strikes, and direct action in domestic relations, 
and the increase of armaments, regimentation in martial train- 
ing, and power politics for foreign relations, the voices of 
such prophets in the desert as Herbert have little chance of 
being heard. And still the old motives that Herbert deplored 
prevail, as M. André Tardieu, with his wide experience of 
governments, has recently reminded us in Le sowverain captif. 
When the whirlwind of the wind that has been sown has 
been reaped, and the mad descent over the next steep place 
has been precipitated, may not the tale of a later ’38 attribute 
to Auberon Herbert something of the perceptive foresight of 
the prophet, as well as the prophet’s unflinching fervour in 


the enunciation of his precept ? 


S. HurcHiInson Harris. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE VERDICT OF THE PAST ON THE PRESENT 


By F. S. Marvin 


HERE is a quotation from a recent book on the crisis or 
catastrophe of civilisation—by a scholar of some repute 
who should write, one would think, not as a furious 
partisan or without some historical backing for his judgments. 
He says : 


To me it seems that civilisation is not on the brink of collapse 
but that it has already some years ago collapsed ; much as it might 
be said that the Roman world had collapsed by A.D. 400 even if it 
did not vanish for another century. . . . I wonder exactly how long 
it will take us to awake to the fact that before our very eyes the 
world we lived in in our youth, has passed away and with it the main 
props of civilisation. . . . I wonder what can be salved from the 
wreck. At all costs let us avoid the easy optimism of, ‘ it will all 


come right in the end,’ for the end is now so very imminent. 


One quotes this not as unique but as an example, from a 
better-informed writer, of wild talk poured out in abundance 
at the present day, mostly by men who have had no previous 
knowledge of the ‘ main props.” When one examines—as in 
this case—the grounds for the writer’s terrifying judgment, 
one finds that, often enough, he puts his finger on a weak 
spot, that his sympathies, where parties are divided, are 
mostly on the right side and that, in looking towards the 
future, he points out real dangers which all sane men, and 
especially statesmen in responsibly governed countries, are 
striving to avert. But there is no balance in his diagnosis, 
and he sees no good in the things which he generally 
dislikes, nor hope for the redress of the evils. 

To say this is to put the case mildly against his view. 
Because there is a palpable fear of war, and because in certain 


countries things have been done and liberty of thought and 
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action ate restricted in harmful ways, are we therefore to shut 
our eyes to the vast mass of ameliorative work which has been 
accomplished in all countries in recent years, including those 
whose actions in other respects are to be condemned? To 
ask such a question is to answer it ; and anyone who hesitates 
as to the answer, only convicts himself of inability to see 
mote than one thing in a panoramic picture, and of judging 
the whole, which he ignores, by the part on which he fixes 
his gaze. For an individual this is a painful and unbalancing 
procedure ; when it infects the public mind, the effect is still 
more dangerous and tends to aggravate the very evils which 
it deplores. 

To redress the balance, at least in our own minds, we need 
to go back to those fundamental or ‘ main props of civilisa- 
tion’ to which our dismal prophet refers. It is no doubt 
true, as he maintains, that the very. essence of civilisation is 
co-operation, and it is also true that in recent years many new 
and vexatious batriers to co-operation between nations have 
come into existence. Side by side with the League of Nations, 
which is an institution designed to promote that necessary 
co-operation, we have the spectacle of several strong nations, 
ostentatiously abstaining from the proffered co-operation and 
sometimes flouting its decisions. It is a deplorable fact and 
not likely to be overlooked by the easiest of optimists, but it 
hardly justifies a scientific student of contemporary sociology 
in writing off the League as non-existent. It still embraces a 
large majority of the nations of the world and carries out a 
multitude of useful common activities among them. In the 
political sphere of its-work, which is only one, though the 
most notorious, of those spheres, it is reported alneady to 
have resolved more than thirty differences between States. 
They need not necessarily have led to wars, but they were 
obstacles to co-operation which, as we have seen, is the 
essence of civilisation. But clearly this co-operation is not, 
and can never be, mainly the co-operation between nations. 
Desirable as that is, it could not, at its widest and fullest, 
touch more than a fraction of the co-operative activities by 
which we live and grow as civilised beings. The great mass 
of these must be looked for in the smaller areas—the nation 
itself, the district, the. town, the village, the club, 

Now there is no more sttiking fact in the social and 
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political development of post-war yeats than the prodigious 
growth of this co-operative social work in all countries in the 
world. Wein England ate justly proud of what we are doing 
in this way, but most of the things which we do can be matched 
elsewhere, and it is easy enough to point to many things done 
in other countties which we have not yet attempted. Educa- 
tion, health, social welfare, amusement and sport—all tell the 
same tale. There is such a whirl and bustle of such activities 
that many good people, not averse to civilisation in the 
abstract, will be found sighing for older times. when they 
might enjoy the harvest of a quiet eye. But the solid fact 
which emerges, and is decisive for any fair-minded student of 
social conditions, is that, as a result of this world-wide effort, 
the physical condition of the majority of mankind has 
improved beyond the dreams of those who knew the ‘ main 
props’ of civilisation in earlier days. The capacity for life 
and enjoyment of the 2000 million human inhabitants of this 
planet has been so much enhanced, mainly by the advance 
of socialised medicine, that the supporters of the ‘ main 
props’ in those days would be amazed. Some things no 
doubt they would dislike as much as social reformers of to-day 
—the football pool, the long suburban journeys to work, the 
dreary wastes of monotonous little houses. But if the posses- 
sion of life and the prospect of longer and healthier life are to 
be regarded as goods, there can be no doubt that civilisation 
has now provided. these in larger measure and to larger 
numbers than in any previous epoch in history. 

But it will be said, what if all this is to be swept away by 
another world war wider and more destructive than the 
last? Even in a smaller war area, our new and more terrible 
means of destruction could do far more damage in a shorter 
time than the primitive aeroplanes and gases of the Great 
War. The question is of course a grave and most insistent 
one, but it is limited and quite different from that with which 
we began. It is not now whether civilisation is doomed or 
has already disappeared, but whether mankind, having secured 
by science unexampled means of destroying life, is likely to 
perpetrate the supreme folly of suicide. It is really a study in 
probabilities, the actuarial chances of insanity. The mere fact 
that men have found out new and more extensive means of 
destroying life is not in itself a symptom of decadence or of 
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the doom of civilisation. It seems to follow inevitably from 
the growing refinement of our methods and the discovery of 
fresh substances and qualities of things. As we make our 
razor sharper, it is fitter both for shaving or for severing the 
jugular vein. 

As soon as we see this, science as science is completely 
exonerated from responsibility for our dangers. It is well to 
know as much of the capacities of nature as our mind can 
penetrate, and the responsibility then rests with the will and 
self-restraint of men to walk warily and use their knowledge 
for the highest good of all. But it must be thought to border 
on insanity to pile up deadly weapons, as men are doing now, 
regardless of the possibility of their explosion, accidentally it 
might be or almost spontaneously, to the widespread destruc- 
tion of all who use them. 

One seems confined in a hideous circle in this matter. It 
would be pure madness to remain unarmed yourself if others 
ate prepared to wipe you out and have not the common-sense 
or the good-will to talk over their difficulties and appeal to a 
mutual understanding to solve them. And yet by duplicating 
the arms on the other side of the frontier one creates fresh 
dangers and produces the certainty of far wider destruction 
if wat should break out. Perhaps the only safeguard is that 
the great majority, both of the Governments and the peoples 
of the world, are now aware of the danger and determined to 
avoid a major war if possible. Those who visit Herr Hitler 
report sentiments from him fully in accord with this, though 
unfortunately an ethos has been created, and is still fostered 
both in Germany and Italy, which contradicts such sound 
views and would penalise them if openly expressed. In Japan 
one can hardly say that public expressions of policy go as far 
as Germany is now pfepared to go; we know, indeed, 
fat less about what they really think. The Japanese 
indeed have one great national virtue and one great historic 
deficiency which both operate in a recklessly warlike direction 
when the word goes out from headquarters that they are to 
fight. The virtue is the universal readiness to sacrifice one’s 
life to a higher call, especially of the State as embodied in the 
Emperor. The deficiency is that Japan has had no experience 
of a larger human unity such as influences us, often uncon- 
sciously, in our conflicts in the West. Italy was once the 
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centre not only of a Roman Empire but of a Church which 
embraced in spiritual bonds a larger area than the Empire. 
And Germany, though not incorporated by temporal Rome, 
was for many centuries the home of the temporal chief of the 
medieval Church. These things leave permanent lines behind 
them. We are conscious of them in dealing with Germans 
or Italians as we are not in dealing either with Russians or 
nations of the further East. 

History has many other lessons besides this and, happily, 
though often debatable, they are never entirely speculative 
like prophecies of the future. It is quite impossible to say 
with certainty whether there.will be another Great War or 
not, or, if it occurred, what would be the results. But looking 
at the past there is an array of warlike and peaceful facts 
which, though never exactly comparable to the present, have 
often analogy of real import and always illustrate some truth 
of human nature. The same prophets, whose vaticinations 
of evil were quoted above, are always telling us that present 
conditions in the world are entirely different from what they 
have been at any earlier period. .The power of man for good 
or evil is now so vast, they say, that we can have no guidance 
from the happenings of the past. Man might, in their opinion, 
annihilate himself or civilisation completely, or he might, if 
he would, create a new heaven upon earth, peaceful, equali- 
tarian and peopled with a race of demigods. But actually an 
ecstasy of either kind is not borne out by a sober reading 
of history; and where else can we turn for light on the 
future ? 

No doubt we ate right to insist that history never repeats 
itself, right also in the belief that with every action, either of 
an individual or of a community, something quite new comes 
into the world. And yet we are bound to look to the past 
and argue from it, because it is from the past, constantly 
reshaped, that the present and the future are being born. 
The soundness of our judgment will depend upon how far 
out knowledge is complete and whether we allow for all the 
possible operating factors. Clearly we cannot know them all 
and cettain prophecy is therefore impossible. But we may 
strive to avoid an obviously partial judgment, and most of the 
judgments that have ever been current about the future are 
thus obviously incomplete and biassed. There are examples 
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on both sides—the wildly optimistic, the hopelessly gloomy. 
When Virgil 2000 years ago sang of the golden age which 
had returned to eatth—' Redennt Saturnia regna’—he was 
obsessed by the marvellous successes and the brilliant 
character of Augustus. He completely lost sight of the vast 
masses of uncivilised barbarians who surrounded the empire 
and the extreme unlikelihood of finding a series of Augustuses 
to carry on the good work which had been begun. So, on 
the other hand, the pessimistic prophets of the present day 
who see in general rearmament and in the formation of new 
and opposing alliances a repetition of 1914, completely over- 
look the general changes which have taken place in the world 
and the emergence of new factors which will certainly change 


the issue whatever it may turn out to be. There were then 
no Succession States ; there was no League of Nations ; there 
was not then the passionate world-wide determination to 
avoid war. The world had not then the terrifying experience 
of over four years of intensifying mechanical warfare to sober 
it. The United States had not at that time ever taken part in 
a European war. One might extend the list of differences 
almost indefinitely. But—be it noted—one does not refer to 
these differences to draw the conclusion that another world 
war is impossible. No such thing is impossible. It is not 
impossible that our planet might in a short time be extin- 
guished by a dark wandering star which has escaped the 
vigilance of the astronomers. One is only arguing against 
drawing illicit conclusions about the future from very incom- 
plete and biassed readings of the past and present. And 
surely, if there is to be a bias at all, it should, in the interests 
of human happiness and sanity, be a bias in favour of hope. 
We know the streets and highways of to-day are dangerous 
and that thousands lose their lives every year. If everyone 
applied the fatal precedent to himself, our lives would become 
a state of shivering anxiety, if indeed we moved at all. 

Yet we must argue from the past to the future; and we 
cannot know either past or present with sufficient thorough- 
ness to draw a certain conclusion. The impasse seems com- 
plete. Is there no way by which any guidance may be 
obtained by a study of history ? It may perhaps be possible 
to suggest one or two lines of fruitful thought, and there is 
also one remarkable feature in the thought of many great 
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historians which has not been sufficiently noticed and seems 
to have some moral for the case before us. 

Before we turn to this last and most suggestive point, one 
may give a few general comments which may seem vague 
and commonplace enough. But there is great virtue in a 
neglected commonplace. Granting all that can be said about 
the infinite complexity of human events and the impossi- 
bility of an exact repetition in history, there yet seem to be 
two sorts of conclusion that may be drawn from the past as 
to the future; and one or two examples of each may shed 
some light on the whole question. Take first the simple and 
limited case where the reactions of human sympathy and 
confidence are at stake. These ate permanent factors in our 
nature, closely allied to bodily pain or satisfaction. If some 
one strikes us a severe blow we stagger ; if another gives us 
a present or encouraging words our sympathy and gratitude 
are evoked. This must be as true in public dealings as in 
private. Thus Napoleon III. was a dictator as Hitler and 
Mussolini now are, and, though we cannot argue in detail 
from the career of one to either of the others, there are certain 
simple outstanding facts which must be true of all of them. 
Thus, as dictators, each has suppressed democratic assemblies 
and committed acts of violence which inevitably arouse 
strong opposition and animosity among those who suffer 
from them, quite apart from the abstract questions of 
political liberty and the like. One can also say, quite definitely 
and with confidence, that should any other dictator commit 
extravagant and disastrous follies, as Napoleon did in Mexico 
and in dealing with Bismarck, he would sacrifice the attach- 
ment of his people and sooner or later fall from power. On 
the other hand, it is certain that if a strong man like Pilsudski 
or Mustapha Kemal is able to rally his people after defeat and 
secure them in the possession of lands or freedom or other 
goods which without him they would have lost, he will by 
such action earn their gratitude and support. He will gain 
power and use it for a time, as Marius and Julius Cesar did at 
the end of the Roman Republic, though what the ultimate 
issue may be depends on so many and such complicated 
factors that further reasoning by analogy is impossible. 

This type of historical analogy, sound as far as it goes, 
sheds but,a limited light on problems of the present or the 
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future. We mentioned above another sort of reasoning from 
the past. Of what kind is this and how far does it help us? 
It is as wide and general as the former is simple and of limited 
scope. We will only apply it to the case from which we 
started, the supposed threat to civilisation at the present time, 
or, as the gentleman already quoted tells us, the sad theory that 
‘ civilisation has already some years ago collapsed.’ Surely 
in such a crisis we are at liberty, nay called upon urgently, to 
look to the past to see if it contains examples at all parallel to 
the dangers and divisions of to-day. Again one must repeat 
that there can be no argument in detail. The argument is of 
a general kind and involves a quite wholesome element of 
faith. But should not the patient, even.if he be 2000 million 
men, be encouraged to have faith in himself just as the indi- 
vidual is exhorted by his general practitioner ? What verdict 
then does history pass on the power of mankind in weathering 
crises? ‘The mere fact that we are here, 2000 million of us, 
is in itself a fairly substantial answer. But it may be said that 
after all we are a very poor lot, much worse than would now 
be inhabiting this planet were it not for the madness of wats 
and the devastations by barbarians, diseases, vices and all the 
ills which have afflicted the race and might have been avoided. 
And it will certainly also be said that, though there may be 
2000 million now, there will be far fewer, and those much 
worse off, if we do not avert the present crisis, and if another 
gteater world war were to break out. One may assent, with 
qualifications, to both these propositions. Our belief in the 
sutvival value of mankind does not involve a belief that the 
course of history is the best that could have been imagined nor 
that the world we have is the best conceivable. No one follows 
Leibnitz so far, at least in judging that part of the world’s 
history which has already elapsed. Nor will any sane man 
deny the abstract possibility of another world war worse than 
the last, and the appalling devastation which it would un- 
doubtedly inflict. These things are not in question; but we 
are entitled, looking at the past, to draw certain inferences as 
to the recuperative powers of human beings, as to the mar- 
vellous continuity of the most vital elements in human life 
and thought, as to the growth of solidity in civilisation, 
especially in recent times, and the strengthening of the 


co-operative forces in society which would ward off a 
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threatened outbreak and fortify resistance to it if it did 


occur. 

History offers many examples of the ravaging of civilisa- 
tion, far more extensive relatively to the existing population 
and the civilised area of the world than the ravaging effected 
by the Great War. Man survived them, and in many cases, 
so far as we can judge, produced a better state of things after 
the devastation than before. This was certainly the case in 
the Greek world and the Near East by the time of Alexander, 
compared with the same area 1000 years before. In their 
barbarian stage Greek hordes had swept away the civilisation 
of Crete ; Cnossos had disappeared and Egypt was in decay. 
Over that area, and far beyond it, the Greek spirit and the 
conquering genius of Alexander had spread a new order of 
which the multitude of beautiful cities, the countless works 
of art, the keen spirit of inquiry and the love of beauty and 
learning ate still the admiration of the world. Troy was 
destroyed, but Homer was born, with all that he means for 
the permanent enrichment of mankind. The next ‘ crisis of 
civilisation,’ still more discussed and more often compared 
with our own times, is the transformation of the Roman 
Empire by the gradual invasion and settlement of the Teutonic 
and other tribes in the fourth and fifth centuries 8.c. No 
doubt much was lost and we may well sympathise with 
Sidonius, whose letters from the south of France, towards 
the end of the fifth century, give us a vivid picture of the 
dying out of the luxuries and splendour of imperial Rome. 
But while we regret these ruined palaces and vanished 
elegance, we should not forget the basis of slavery on which 
they rested and the atmosphere of corruption and selfish 
indolence which had long prevailed and was to give way to a 
more bracing, if ruder, air from the north. It may seem a 
heresy, but is it not a tenable view that there was more human 
aspiration, more kindliness between man and man, more 
widely diffused well-being in the thirteenth century than in 
Gibbon’s Golden Age of the Antonines ? At least one may 
boldly compare the scores of Gothic cathedrals which cover 
the West with any of the religious or public structures of 
imperial Rome. 

That man survives his crises is therefore the most out- 
standing general moral which we may draw from history ; at 
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most, if not all, of these times of crisis, conflict and destruc- 
tion, some specially valuable new thing, a tonic dose,.is being 
administered to the human organism. Homer was a case in 
point, following on the warlike raids and settlements of the 


eatly Greeks. The spread of Christianity is the revivifying 
element in the agony of Rome. One might go into later 
times, but our vision here is still uncertain and clouded by 
the dust of furious controversy. But it seems, at least to the 
present writer, that another new element will be found now 
in the application of the prodigious powers of science to the 
forwatd movement of the race as a whole. One thing stands 
out clearly and is a curious comment on the mingled fortunes 
and constant restoration of human hopes. All the great 
historians whose names come first into one’s mind have been 
moved to write by some special crisis in human affairs which 
had just been threatening some cause which they held most 
vital, Herodotus writes just after the Persian flood had 
seemed likely to overwhelm the new thought and liberties of 
Greece. The danger was averted and humanity was saved, 
though the historian is unaware of the immensity of the 
issues involved. Thucydides describes the fatal breach 
between Athens and Sparta and sees Athens go down without 
tealising that greater powers than Athens were then growing 
in the north and the west which would spread the work and 
spirit of Athens to the ends of the earth. Gibbon describes 
the downfall of his ideal age on the eve of an upheaval which 
was to put all men, at first in the West and ultimately through- 
out the world, on a level never dreamt of by the majority of 
the Roman Empire. . 

It may well be that when the present day is historically 
reviewed it will be found to contain a similar secret and that 
under its prevailing gloom there is being born a new life still 
more vigorous than the past. 

F, S. Marvin. 
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ELIHU YALE, THE AMERICAN NABOB OF 
QUEEN SQUARE 


By Hiram BINGHAM 


On Saturday, July 8, 1721, the Weekly Journal or British 
Gazetteer, among its ‘ freshest Advices Foreign and Domestick,’ 
announced that ‘ Elihu Yale, Esq ; commonly call’d Governor 
Yale, a Gentleman eminently known for his extensive Charity, 
lies at the point of Death, at his house in Queen’s Square 
near Ormond-Street.? On the following Tuesday the Post- 
Boy announced his death. On Saturday, the 15th, Applebee’s 
Original Weekly Journal reported that ‘ the following Persons 
of Note have died this week, viz. 1. The Lady Dowager 
Pierpont, ... 2. The Countess of Northampton, ... 3. The 
Lady Molesworth, Spouse to the Right Honourable the 
Lord Molesworth. 4. Elihu Yale, Esq; an East-India 
Merchant of very great Fortunes, formerly Governor of 
Fort St. George in the East Indies.’ A few days later the 
Daily Post announced that ‘the Corpse of Elihu Yale, Esq ; 
was catry’d out of Town in order to be interr’d at Wrexham 
in Wales.’ 

In days when newspapers were small, and when notices 
of illness, death and burial were confined to members of the 
nobility and others of great distinction, it is worthy of note 
that four newspapers within a period of ten days should have 
given space to such news regarding an American who had 
come to London as a little boy and gone to Madras as a 
poorly paid clerk. To be sure, these facts were not mentioned 
in the Press notices, nor was anything said about his daughters, 
one of whom had married the brother of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, while her sister had married Lord Guilford’s cousin, 
the son of Sir Dudley North. Still less did the papers chronicle 
the fact that by a gift of 300 books and three bales of Indian 
textiles to a small college in Connecticut he had secured 
immortality ! 
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In December the Daily Courant began printing advertise- 
ments of auction sales of his extraordinary collections of 
paintings, curiosities, watches, snuff-boxes, jewels, rings, 
medals, Oriental cabinets, and books. He seems to have had 
some 5000 paintings besides hundreds of objets d’art. The 
auction sales, held usually in series, six at a time, at intervals 
of a month or more, lasted for over two yeats. 

After some thirty-odd sales had disposed of what he had 
collected in town, an auction of household goods and ‘a 
large collection of pictures’ was held in October 1723 at 
the manor-house of Latimers in Bucks. which he had leased 
from his son-in-law, Sir James Cavendish. Mr. Cock, the 
celebrated auctioneer, offered to attend ‘ All Gentlemen that 
have Horses or other Convenience of Carriage’ at the Castle 
tavern, near St. Giles’ Church, and escort them to Latimers, 
which he temptingly—but incorrectly—declared was ‘ about 
ten miles from London.’ Finally, on February 20, 1724, 
Governor Yale’s four town houses, besides coach-houses 
and stables, were offered for sale by the same auctioneer. And 
the Nabob of Queen Square had begun to be forgotten. In 
due course, however, the number of pilgrims to his tomb in 
Wrexham, with its striking poetical epitaph, has steadily 
increased, and recent discoveries of the catalogues of five of 
the seven series of auction sales have thrown into bolder 
relief the activities of this remarkable man. 

The Yales came from North Wales, where some of the 
other branches of the family still live. The first David Yale 
was a Doctor of Civil Law, an owner of attractive farm lands 
near Wrexham, and vicat-general of Bishop Lloyd of Chester. 
Their children fell in love. Thomas Yale married Ann Lloyd. 
Like many another Welshman, Thomas went to London to 
make his fortune. The family became parishioners of the 
celebrated John Davenport at St. Stephen’s in Coleman 
Street, not far from the centre of the City’s rapidly growing 
mercantile activity. There were three children—Thomas, 
Ann, and David. Then father Thomas died, and his widow 
married the rich and influential Theophilus Eaton, who had 
made a fortune in the Baltic trade and who was now looking 
towards the New World. 

Three hundred years ago, in June 1637, the Eatons and 
the young Yales landed in Boston, Massachusetts, with a 
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considerable part of the Coleman Street congregation, looking 
for a new commercial centre. They found it at the mouth 
of the Quinnipiac River in Long Island Sound, where they 
settled in March 1638. They called their colony New Haven. 
Eaton was its Governor, and ruled it with a rod of iron. 
Only church members could vote or hold office. He had the 
say as to who were to be admitted to church membership. 
Step-son David was not admitted. So David left Connecti- 
cut, never to return, and went to Boston, glad to escape from 
that rigorous old Puritan Theophilus who presently had Ann 
Lloyd, the bishop’s daughter, his wife, publicly tried for 
lying, convicted and excommunicated! That unhappy 
woman must have longed to join son David in his new house 
on Pemberton Hill. Here his wife Ursula bore him several 
children. Little did they think what the future had in store 
when Elihu was born, April 5, 1649. 

David Yale was too good an episcopalian and too inde- 
pendent a Welshman to be able to endure for long the theo- 
cracy of Massachusetts Bay. Although he had bought a very 
comfortable house, according to the standards of those 
days, a house that was later to be occupied by Governor 
John Endicott, he soon decided to sell it and go back to 
London, where his father had been established. Accordingly 
Elihu, at the age of three, became one of the first emigrants 
to go from New England to Old England. For a time the 
family lived in Steelyard Court, on Tower Hill, where mer- 
chants rented quarters from the Baltic traders of the Hanseatic 
League. 

Of Elihu’s education little is known except that for a 
time he was a pupil of crotchety William Dugard, the twice- 
dismissed master of Merchant Taylors’ School, who opened 
a private school in Coleman Street a couple of years before 
his death. Elihu was twelve years old at the time, about the 
average age of the 200 boys in the school. Whether the 
school was continued by his assistants after Dugard’s death 
we do not know. That Elihu was in London, in the parish of 
Cripplegate, at the time of the Great Plague seems likely, 
for his father was one of those who, fearing death, made a 
will at that time, although he got over his illness and lived 
on for a quarter of a century. 

Young Elihu may have received some business training 
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in his father’s counting-house. At any rate, after the Great 
Fire of 1666, he does not appear to have attended school or 
college. And in his twenty-first year he was accepted by the 
powerful East India Company as a clerk, or ‘writer.’ Fora 
year he was on duty serving an apprenticeship in its pic- 
turesque offices in Leadenhall Street. It must have amused 
him to pass daily under the striking facade, with its gigantic 
representation of the high stern of a great caravel, decorated 
with an elaborate mural painting of the three ships under full 
sail taken from the Company’s coat of arms. This was sut- 
mounted by a vivid effigy of a merchant prince in the costume 
of the early Stuarts, flanked by two fierce leviathans resembling 
dolphins but undoubtedly intended to represent the armorial 
sea lions. From this ornate India House in the latter part of 
1671 he was ordered to Madras, where he arrived the following 
June. 

At Fort St. George, as the Directors of the East India 
Company called their factory, Elihu Yale was destined to 
live for twenty-seven years. In the beginning his salary, 
like that of the other junior clerks, or ‘ writers,’ was {10 a 
yeat. To be sure, he had a room in the Fort House, a wood- 
and-adobe structure already sadly in need of repair; and he 
ate at the common mess with the other writers and factors. 
They were supposed to go to prayers every morning. The 
chaplain, the Rev. Patrick Warner, however, complained to 
the Directors that the young men were not regular in attend- 
ance. Worse than that, he says that ‘some of the writers’ 
are ‘so sinful in their drunkenness that some of them play 
at cards and dice for wine that they may drink, and after- 
wards throwing the dice which shall pay all, and sometimes 
who shall drink all, by which some are forced to drink until 
they be worse than beasts.’ 

Among the soldiers in the fort matters were even worse. 
Among them ‘ horrid swearing and profanation, wilful and 
abominable drunkenness and uncleanness’ . . . ‘ reigned and 
raged.’ It was a pretty tough spot for a young and ambitious 
clerk. Probably Elihu was not one of the ‘few of them’ 


. that were ‘guilty’ of excessive drinking, for he was one of the 


two writers who were chosen by the Governor of Madras 
to go to the Bay of Bengal as secretaries to Major Puckle, a 
London merchant whom the Directors sent out to inspect 
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their factories four years after Elihu’s arrival. Major Puckle 
died while he was on his tour of inspection. But his secre- 
taties survived; and on their way back to Madras they 
attended an auction of the effects of two Englishmen who had 
also succumbed to the local fevers, and spent some of their 
hard-earned cash. 

Judging by the inventory of the sale, the taste of his co- 
writer Vincent Sayon was practical. He bought ‘ old shirts,’ 
* slipers,’ and ‘ five paire of Breches.’ Elihu, on the other 
hand, seems to have had a little more personal vanity, and, 
possibly, to have been more fond of the ladies. His pur- 
chases included ‘ six neckcloths,’ a ‘ Scarfe,’ a pair of silk 
stockings, a pair of lace cuffs, six small handkerchiefs, and a 
bone fan and piece of ribbon. Apparently he was not cafeless 
of his dress. 

After five years Elihu and his friend Sayon were both 
ptomoted to the grade of ‘factor,’ and their salary was 
doubled. Elihu became ‘ warehousekeeper.? Under the 
tules promulgated by the Company in February 1674, he 
was permitted to engage in trade on his own account, pro- 
vided it did not interfere with the chief business of the 
Company and take up precious space in homeward-bound 
ships. They could not trade in pepper or calico, two items 
of the greatest importance in the Company’s business, and 
they could not trade in camphor or silk or rice or sugar- 
candy. But they were allowed to ship home ‘ Pearls, Dia- 
monds, Rubies, Saphires, . . . Oyle of Mace, Cloves, Cin- 
namon and Nutmegs, Persia Carpets, Damasks of Persia, 
India, and Bengall, Gold and Silver Stuffs, Tortois Shells, 
Ophium, Cornelion Rings,’ and a few other articles of high 
value and small size. These could be bought cheaply in 
India and sold at a great advance in London. 

The diamond trade was patticularly profitable. A dis- 
cussion of the diamond mines near Madras and instructions 
as to how to handle precious stones and estimate their value 
had recently been printed in London in the English 
version of The Six Voyages of John Baptista Tavernier, a copy 
of which was later available in India. One of the diamond 
merchants in Fort St. George was a Portuguese Jew, 
Jaques de Paiva, who was highly thought of in London. 
His wife attracted Elihu, They may have given the young 
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factor some hints as to how to make money in precious 
stones. 

But this kind of trade required capital, and that was soon 
forthcoming, due to a fortunate marriage. Joseph Hinmers, 
who ranked second in the Council of Fort St. George and 
was once acting Governor, had been in the East Indian trade 
for many years, and had accumulated quite a little property. 
His mother-in-law in England had several times sent him 
choice tobacco and hampers of wine. He subscribed liberally 
when Governor Master undertook to have a suitable church 
built in the fort. Before it was finished he died, as so many 
of his fellow-countrymen did in those early days in Madras. 

Six months after Hinmers’ death St. Mary’s Church was 
completed and dedicated. A week later the first entry was 
made in the church register. It reads as follows: ‘ 1680, 
Nov. 4, Elihu Yale and Catherine Hinmers, relict of Joseph 
Hinmets. Given by the Rt. Worshipful Strensham Masters, 
Esq., Governor. Henry Oxenden and John Willcox, bride- 
men. Catherine Barker & Tryphena Ord, bridemaids.’ Elihu 
was thirty-one ; Catherine was thirty—a fine couple. 

An elaborate tomb, still standing, erected to the memory 
of Joseph Hinmers, offers mute testimony to the fact that 
Elihu was now better able to secure a much needed supply of 
capital. 

vibes young Bostonian, barely thirty years old, had been 
promoted, meanwhile, by order of the Directors, to being 
one of the Justices of the Choultry, as the local court was 
called. He was entitled to be a member of the Council, but 
he did not take his seat until the arrival of a new Governor, 
* the Worshipful ’ William Gyfford, who came in July 1681 to 
replace vigorous Streynsham Master. 

Immediately Elihu Yale, now Mintmaster and ranking 
fifth in the Council, becomes a person of real importance in 
Fort St. George. His faithful services had made a good 
impression at home. He was destined for more interesting 
tasks in India. A new factory was desired for a favourable 
spot twenty-five miles down the coast. To Elihu, Governor 
Gyfford entrusted the mission. Its significance was em- 
phasised by the ceremonies which accompanied his departure 
and return. When he left, the Governor and the Council 
went out of the fort with him as far as ‘ Mr. Bridger’s Garden,” 
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whete a supper was provided for a dozen of the principal 
residents. He was given two white assistants and a respect- 
able retinue, and 2000 gold pagodas, worth about £900. 
His mission was successful. He returned a month later with 
the desired ‘ cowle’” granting permission to set up a station 
at Gingee, in the country of the Maharattas. He had ‘ pre- 
served the Honourable Company’s honour and their money 
too’! Upon his arrival he was greeted with military honouts. 
On account of the cowle from the Rajah of Gingee a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired. And, in acknowledgment of ‘his 
good services and the success he had in the management of 
the business he went about,’ eleven guns were fired for ‘ Mr. 
Elihu Yale’! This was recognition indeed. And it was not 
yet a decade since he had landed on the hot sands of Madras, 
an unknown clerk at {10 year. 

His advancement and his prospects must have been talked 
about even in Wales. The owner of the beautiful estate 
known as Erddig Hall, near Wrexham, a neighbour of 
Elihu’s father David, sent him ‘ four Rundletts of Sandpatch 


Ale.’ The letter of thanks, which is still preserved at Erddig, 


throws a pleasant light on his habits of thought as well as his 
power of expression. He modestly expresses surprise at the 
generosity of the gift. He praises the character of the ale 
which had twice passed through the Torrid Zone without 
losing ‘the least Tincture of its Native Complection.’ In an 
effort to express his appreciation properly, he follows the 
fashion of the times in becoming rather stilted in his choice 
of language: ‘certainly you have out-arted the Virtuoso’s 
Notion of Transfution ; this being the only practicall Hypo- 
thesis to create and renew our English bloods.’ But he 
realises that ‘fair words.and praises ate no price Currant for 
Ale,’ and so sends his friend a jar filled with ‘ our best Mango 
Atchar ’ (chutney) and to the lady of Erddig a ‘ Japan Skreen.’ 
Elihu had a good sense of obligation and a happy way of 
expressing himself. 

In July 1682, just ten years after his arrival, he was again 
promoted, becoming fourth in the Council and given the 
title of ‘ Customer,’ or officer in charge of customs duties on 
imports and exports. Six months later, thanks to the dislike 
of imperious Sit Josiah Child, Governor of the Company in 


London, for the tone of some of the communications which 
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had come from India, and his belief that a high ranking 
member. of the Council was partly responsible, another 
vacancy occurred, and again Elihu was promoted. As 
third-in-command he was put in charge of movable property, 
and particularly of the chests of gold as they arrived from 
England. He was extremely regular in his attendance upon 
the semi-weekly meetings of the Council. There was a good 
deal of illness. Governor Gyfford was frequently reported 
as indisposed. In July 1684 John Bigrig, the popular second- 
in-command, died, ‘to the great trouble of all that knew 
him,’ as the official record has it. Elihu Yale took his place. 

The Company wanted Governor Gyfford to go on a 
tour of inspection to the factories in the Bay of Bengal. He 
left Madras in August, putting Elihu in charge of the fort 
and of the Company’s affairs on the Coromandel coast. For 
five months ‘ the Chief,’ as the acting-Governor was called, 
performed his duties satisfactorily—so much so, in fact, that 
the Directors decided to remove the somewhat sickly Mr. 
Gyfford and make Elihu Yale, at the age of thirty-eight, 
President of Madras and Governor of Fort St. George. 

News of these changes came quite unexpectedly. The 
minutes of the Council, the ‘Consultation Book,’ give a 
rather graphic picture of the events of the day and lead one 
to take a favourable view of the character of the new 


Governor. ‘The Councill being mett the box of Letters 


[from London] was opened and perused and Mr. Yale, being 
much concerned for, & very unwilling to displace President 
Gyfford, supposing the orders only proceeded from the Rt. 
Honble. Compas. Beleife of his absence, desired the Councill 
to take itt into their consideration, & if possible to excuse 
his taking his place, till President Gyfford’s departure, which 
he intended by the next Ship.’ Evidently our young man was 
modest and not eager for power. 

The Council, however, after studying the documents, 
came to the conclusion that Gyfford’s commission was revoked 
and that Yale could not be excused from immediately assum- 
ing his responsibilities, ‘ which was also President Gyfford’s 
opinion, who willingly & readily consented thereto & 
. . . gave the Chair to Mr. Yale, as also the charge of the 
Fort, which being recd with many curteous assurances of 
continued respects, & the usuall salutes of Guns, Mr. Yale 
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and the Councill waited upon President Gyfford out of the 
Fort, where they took a kind leave.’ It is a pleasant picture 
and in striking contrast to Council meetings which were to 
follow in the course of the next five years. 

A new face appeared at the Council table that day for the 
first time, one William Fraser, a factor who had come out 
some two years previously. He was a born trouble-maker, 
cantankerous and ambitious. Capable of inspiring respect on 
first acquaintance, he won the confidence of his superiors 


and then made them sorry they had ever seen him. Before 


long he began to undermine the influence of the new 
Governor and to poison the minds of the Council against 
him 


By this time Catherine Elford (Hinmers) had borne four 


children to Elihu Yale. There were three daughters— 
Catherine, Anne, named for one grandmother, and Ursula, 
named for the other. A son David, named for Elihu’s 
father, must have been a great joy ; but only for a short time, 
for the little boy died soon after his father became Governor. 


This was too much for the Governor’s lady. So she did what 
so many Anglo-Indians have done in the centuries of British 
occupation—she took her little brood to be educated in 
England. She also took some diamonds and other jewels 
with her, which the Directors graciously permitted her to 
bring in free of duty. Unfortunately she had to leave the 
forty-year-old Governor in India, and did not see him again 
for ten years. 

She was a fine woman—came of good English stock, 
not an adventuress or a half-breed, as some of his enemies 
later reported. She did well by her children, saw that they 
got a good education and were acceptable as wives for the 
scions of some of the most distinguished families in England 
in the days of Queen Anne. As long as she was with Elihu 
in India, he was respected, modest, faithful and trusted. 
After she left, he seemed to change. It may have been due 
in part to the loss of his only son. It may have been due to 
his lofty position as Governor. It may have been due to the 
hot tropics and his never having had a vacation in a colder 
climate for twenty years. Whatever the reason, he did change. 
He was no longer the gracious friend, protesting that the 
gift of ale was too good for him and a marvellous substitute 
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for a blood transfusion. He was no longer the modest 
official, hesitant about accepting the new honours that had 
been thrust upon him and urging Governor Gyfford to con- 
tinue as Governor as long as he remained in Madras. He was 
domineering, opinionated, aggressive, and unable to hold 
the confidence or the respect of the other members of the 
Council. Undoubtedly William Fraser had something to 
do with it. But if the Governor had been the Elihu Yale of 
his early married life, or of his accession to the supreme 
power as he was before his son died and his wife went back 
to England, it is not likely that he would have forced measures 
through against the opposition of practically all the members 
of his Council. Something changed him. 

He was Governor of Fort St. George for five years, 


During his administtation a municipal government was set 
up in Madras. The Directors of the Company expected 
more to be done in the way of local taxes. Thanks to the 
orderly conditions of life under the egis of British rule, 
thousands of natives had come to live in what was known as 
‘Blacktown.’ The Great Mogul Aurungzeb was engaged in 
extending his conquests in India. He was much annoyed 
at the attitude shown by the Company under the aggressive 
policy of Sir Josiah Child in Bengal. To Governor Yale it 
seemed the part of wisdom to put the fort in proper condition 
for withstanding an attack. In a manner surprising in a 
civilian not trained in military arts, he issued orders for the 
more efficient training of the troops and the mustering of 
possible auxiliary forces. A census of the able-bodied was 
otdered. The Council was afraid of some of his measures, 
It was feared that if the Portuguese merchants, largely Jews, 
wete mustered they might decide to leave the town and go 
back to their own settlements, which would have a bad effect 
on trade and also on the attitude of the natives. 

The Governor understood the importance of making a 
display of force to impress any disaffected elements. On 
New Yeat’s Day, 1690, a review was held, the garrison 
soldiers giving the city ‘ Trainbands ’ lessons in the ‘ methods 
of the military exercise.” The Christian inhabitants and the 
soldiers marched out of the fort to an open field in the 
country, ‘ where they did form and order them in a battalion.’ 


After which a ‘ handsome dinner’ was provided for all, 
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Governor Yale decided to do the best he could to fortify 
Blacktown by throwing up earthworks. This was the 
occasion for a violent disagreement with the Council. Under 
the leadership of William Fraser, the members had already 
begun to enter on the ‘Consultation Book’ their private 
opinion of the Governor’s wishes regatding shipments of 
inferior grades of cloth to England. In such matters he 
yielded to the Council’s majority. But when it came to plans 
for defending Madras he decided to act on his own responsi- 
bility. Since this involved the expenditure of Company 
funds, his enemies on the Council were able to make the 
Directors believe that the Governor was wasting money on 
foolish projects. 

In September 1690 four of the five members signed a 
memorial to the Directors charging Governor Yale with 
‘ unjust, irregular, arbitrary and unwarrantable proceedings.’ 
They alleged he was ‘ false to his trust.’ This sounds very 
serious. But when one finds in the ‘ Diary and Consultation 
Book’ that these four, including Fraser, signed a protest 
against the Governor’s having acted without consulting them 
when the French fleet appeared off the fort in August, their 
actions reflect more credit on him than on themselves. 

Yale’s official entry in the book, apparently written during 
the engagement, is in part as follows : 


The french fleet of Seaven Saile appearing about 8 this morning 
the Garrison was allarm’d, the Gates shutt and orders given for all 
Persons to repair to their Severall Posts, the Gunners to gett the 
Gunns &c in readyness and all possible preparation made to offend 
the Enimy and defend the place, Capt. Heath ordered aboard his 
Ship with 60 Soldiers, besides officers, and reformadoes and notice 
and assistance given to all the other Shipps to prepare for an 
engagement. . . . God grant us Success. 


Although the French were driven off with small loss, to the 
English, of men or ships, partly due to the prompt action of 
the Governor, the disaffected members of the Council were 
led by Fraser to enter their complaints in the official record. 
There had been no summoning of the Council or getting 
their advice. This was resented. Fraser even complained of 
the way the soldiers were distributed. It is significant that 
this entry (and others of a similar nature) was dated more 
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than a month after the battle, and a few days after they 
had sent off their letter of protest to the Directors. It 
was evidence of ‘ arbitrary’ and ‘itregular’ although hardly 
of ‘unwarrantable’ proceedings: When it came to acting 
quickly in an emergency, Governor Yale did not stand on 
ceremony and was willing to assume responsibility: It must 
have angered him extremely to find entries of this kind placed 
on the official record. No wonder he became even more 
arbitrary and uncompromising in his dealings. 

There were charges and counter-charges. Ugly rumouts 
flew thick and fast. Two members of the Council died of 
fever. He was accused of poisoning them. It was said he 
put his groom to death for taking a favourite horse out 
without orders. There is no evidence of it. It was reported 
that in his ‘ garden house’ he kept two mistresses. This 
seems to have been at least partly true, since one of them, 
Hieronima, the widow of the Portuguese Jew diamond 
merchant Jaques de Paiva, bore him a son, Charles, who 
with his mother was buried in Capetown twenty years later. 

In 1692 orders came relieving Yale of his command and 
commissioning another New Englander, Nathaniel Hig- 
ginson, as Governor in his place. Sir John Goldsborough 
was sent out to investigate the charges.. There were pro- 
longed hearings. Yale appealed to the Privy Council through 
his brother in London for a redress of grievances. This led 
to an investigation of the juridical powers of the East India 
Company. Finally, the former Governor, after seven years 
of residence as a private trader in Madras, was permitted to 
go home in state on one of the largest and best ships, as 
befitted his rank and wealth. He had accumulated a large 
fortune, the equivalent to-day of about £1,000,000.: He had 
become an associate in the diamond trade of none other than 
the famous Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, 
and at that time Governor of Madras. As a real ‘ Nabob’ 
he lived in considerable state, rarely went out without being 
accompanied by a lackey, and took pleasure, at first, in being 
well dressed. As time went on he became a ‘ bubble,’ an 
‘easy mark’ for painters and dealers in all sorts of art objects 
and ‘ curiosities.’ He was not interested in politics, although 
both sons-in-law were at times members of Parliament. 
Besides a large house in Queen Square, he had two in South- 
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ampton Row and another in Brunswick Row. He also had a 
seat in the country, Plas Grono, near Wrexham, a modest but 
comfortable house built about this time. 

He seems to have been really fond of North Wales. He 
was High Sheriff of Denbighshire in 1704. He made accept- 
able presents to the Wrexham Church, whose beautiful tower 
was one of the ‘seven wonders’ of Wales. He took such 
an interest in the services, and he had such influence with the 
vestry, that he received permission to build a gallery for 
himself and his family across the arch of the chancel, just 
back of the pulpit and in the place where a rood-screen may 
have been. On the south wall of the chancel, where he could 
enjoy seeing the names of his father, mother, brothers, and 
aunt as he sat in his gallery facing the congregation, he 
placed a richly carved memorial tablet bearing the arms of 
his family. When he got too old and feeble to enjoy climbing 
up the steep stairs to the gallery he got the vestry to move it 
away to the west end of the nave. One wonders whether 
in any other church in Britain such a gallery was permitted. 
Its very existence was a tribute to the originality as well as 
to the power and influence of ‘Governor’ Yale, as he was 
called. He was accustomed to having his own way. 

In°1711 he attracted the attention of Jeremy Dummer, a 
brilliant graduate of Harvard and Utrecht whose efforts to 
impress the Boston Harvard alumni with his learning had 
not been successful, and who was practising law in London 
and acting as the agent for friends in Connecticut. Learning 
that the Nabob was looking about for some means of pet- 
petuating his name, had sent to America for one of: his 
cousins to adopt as his heir, and had contemplated making 
a gift to Oxford, Dummer talked to him about a new college 
which had been started in the land where his father and 
gtandmother once lived. Dummer persuaded him to give 
some forty books to the new institution. He also stirred up 
the folks at home to see what they could do. 

Early in 1718 Dummer’s friend, the famous Cotton 
Mather, a Boston divine who had been a Harvard Overseer 
at an eatly age and a member of the corporation, but who 
had twice been disappointed in his ambition to be the presi- 
dent of that pioneer seat of learning, wrote Elihu Yale a 
letter suggesting that well-placed gifts might secure for the 
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Governor both spiritual and material rewards. If bestowed 
on the little college in Connecticut they might obtain for him 
such a ‘commemoration and perpetuation’ of his name ‘as 
would indeed be much better than an’ Egyptian: pyramid.’ 
This was tempting bait. 

Furthermore, just at this time, the young cousin who had 
come over from America four years before to be his heir 
seems to have offended Elihu by demonstrating a strong 
affinity for the religious views of Dissenters. He was per- 
mitted to abandon his studies at Cambridge and hasten back 
to North Haven, Connecticut, where, at the age of eighteen, 
he was promptly made a deacon of the extremely dissentient 
church there. Had young David Yale not been such an 
ardent Nonconformist, cousin Elihu might not have been so 
willing to listen to the suggestions of disgruntled Harvard 
alumni. He did demur at helping an * academy of Dissenters,’ 
but was persuaded by Dummer that ‘ there’s no better way to 
make men sensible of’ the orthodoxy of the Church of Eng- 
land ‘ than by giving them good learning.’ 

So the ‘commencement’. exercises of the struggling 
college in New Haven in September 1718 were made thrilling 
by the announcement that there had arrived from London 
some 300 books for the library, a portrait of the King by a 
celebrated artist, the King’s arms, and two trunks of valuable 
textiles, the whole valued at £800, together with an indica- 
tion that this was only the beginning of generous attentions 
from their new patron, Elihu Yale. The name of the college 
was promptly changed. The unauthorised promises of 
Cotton Mather and Jeremy Dummer were made good. The 
“commencement ’ programme, already printed, was destroyed 
and a new one prepared, bearing for the first time the official 
designation: YALE CotiEGE. The patron was reported to 
be well pleased at the news, and to make renewed promises 
of assistance. 

Unfortunately, misfortune and illness now beset the 
ageing Nabob. He made but one more gift to the college. 
He started the preparation of a will in which it was a bene- 
ficiary, but failed to sign it. He was now seventy years old— 
an aged man for those days. An agent of the Treasury, a 
friend on whose bond he had gone for £40,000, absconded. 
Although the accounts were found to be only £13,000 short, 
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the Government collected the entire amount of the bond— 
an act of injustice upheld by the courts and the House of 
Lords. 

A fire destroyed a-valuable part of his collections, although 
enough was left to form the basis for more than thirty auction 
sales, as has been mentioned. He still had about 2000 books, 
largely theological works—many in Latin. Of his thousands 
of paintings, a few were by such masters as Rembrandt, 
Breughel, Teniers, Wouwerman, Van Dyck, Salvator Rosa, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, and Sir Peter Lely. Dozens of his 
watches bore well-known signatures. He had pearls, 
diamonds, emeralds and rubies in fantastic amounts. He 
seems to have been unable to resist buying whatever offered 
in the way of objects of beauty or interest. 

Of his friends we know little, except that he was a crony 
of ‘ the ingenious’ Sir Charles Ludovic Cotterell, Master of 
the Ceremonies in the reign of Queen Anne, and that he 
once made.a loan to Sir Richard Steele, who, as usual, found 
difficulty in paying it. 

His death, as we have seen, was a matter of public interest. 
His epitaph, written possibly by him or his son-in-law Dudley 
North, or someone familiar with Shirley’s popular song, 
‘ The Glories of our Blood and State,’ gives this striking 
epitome of his colourful life : 


Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travell’d, and in Asia wed, 

Where long he liv’d, and thriv’d ; at London dead. 
Much good, some ill, he did ; so hope all’s even, 
And that his soul, through mercy’s gone to heaven. 
You that survive, and read, take care 

For this most certain exit to prepare : 

For only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 


HrraM BINGHAM. 





THE TURN IN SPAIN 
By Rosertr SENcouRT 


Arter Franco had captured Oviedo and Gijén, his resources 
gave him. an overwhelming advantage. He had then become 
the possessor of practically every mine in Spain, not only the 
coal and iron mines of Asturias and tin and iron mines neat 
Bilbao, but he had also in the North the Rio Tinto, ‘Tharsis, 
and Pefiaroya Mines; all these provided him with essential 
materials for munitions. He had also captured in his last 
advance a number of munition factories, which could make 
full use of his copper and pyrites. In his enemy’s territories 
there were no mines but those at Almaden for quicksilver, 
and those at Utrillas for coal. They were therefore entirely 
dependent on foreign supplies for their support, and these 
had come in considerable amounts. Mr. Eden, speaking on 
December 8, 1937, in the House of Commons, said he could 
not assure the House that they were less than any that had 
been sent to Franco. There is much to show that they were 
considerably more. Some came in ships, belonging to the 
firm of Billmeier, flying the British flag ; more came in across 
the French frontier at Puigcerda and Port Bou. But generous 
as these supplies were, they could not cope with the enormous 
resources gradually accumulating from Franco’s own mines 
and factories ; and it cannot be doubted that he was enabled 
to make the most of these by receiving technical assistance 
from sympathetic foreigners. Foremost among these were 
the great English mines of Rio Tinto, working as a private 
company. It provided Franco, on credit, with goods essential 
to the conduct of the wat, and valued by the company at 
£2,225,000. 

Apart from the enormous resources thus accumulating 
from month to month, Franco had also shortened his front 
by 200 miles and released trained troops to the number of 
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perhaps 100,000. He had also recruited supporters in the 
territories he had conquered. He had yet another advantage. 
The campaign in the North had given him excellent training 
in his special strategy and the exploitation of terrain. Franco 
concentrated on his maps. He looked for every path, every 
ravine, every height by which he could convey forces to take 
the enemy’s positions in the tear and cut off their supplies. 
It was by this strategy that he had captured Mount Udala, 
that he had advanced through the mountainous region of 
Biscay to take Bilbao, and that after some weeks of further 
preparation he had advanced through the region of Montafia 
to take Santander. In each case topography played the same 
part; finding himself checked in his direct advance by a 
strongly fortified line, he drove far afield until he found a 
neglected spot, and on this he concentrated his men for a 
peculiar strategy founded on the final advances of Foch in 
October 1918. 

The last display of this method had been the most striking 
of all. When he turned towards Gijén he found himself at 
Ribadesella in front of an apparently impregnable position. 
Across the wide reaches of a little river, the defenders had 
fortified themselves in fissures in solid rock. For a time it 
seemed as though Franco’s advance was stayed. But in the 
meantime, through deep mountain valleys, and often under 
cover of mist and rain, his troops were advancing to all the 
tracks which led through the Picos de Europa. Pass after pass 
fell to his attacks with machine-guns and light artillery drawn 
up to points of vantage. He thus drove down to Covadonga 
and Cangas de Onis, and finally took Ribadesella from behind. 
The Anarchist leaders then fled from Gijén, the miners in the 
region of Oviedo surrendered, and by the end of October the 
whole region was in his hands, and he was accumulating the 
resources we have mentioned, not only in captured munition 
factories at Guernica, Trubia, Reinosa and Aviles, but in the 
whole region round Bilbao, as well as in the South. 

It had, however, taken him the whole summer to complete 
this operation, and his victory was hardly achieved before 
the Moors were immobilised by the Fast of Ramadan, which 
compelled them to abandon their food and drink between 
sunrise and sunset. Apart from this the broken bridges led 
to much congestion at the weaker points, and it was many 
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weeks before he was able to transport his troops into Aragon. 
When they did arrive the bitter winter weather was against 
them, and Franco had again weeks of work in preparing his 
examination of the line of 1000 miles from which he must 
now select the most suitable opportunities for his peculiar 
strategy. The salient of Teruel gave him one enormous 
advantage ; for it enabled him to move troops either towards 
Sigiienza or Saragossa by road and train, while his enemy 
must employ a much longer and more difficult road—and no 
train. Much of that road was already encumbered by the 
transport which brought to the half million in Madrid their 
sparse supplies of food. 

It was obvious that Franco’s strategy must be based on 
the advantage given him by the Teruel salient. South of 
Madrid he could not easily mass troops; he would have a 
difficult terrain, and little advantage in it when captured, 
unless at the mines of Almaden. North of Saragossa, on the 
other hand, the country was so mountainous and the weather 
so icy that nothing could be attempted in the winter months: 
Franco concentrated on cutting off Madrid’s food supplies, 
and was exploring and concentrating in the country south of 
Sigiienza, where the rashness of the Italians had received a 
memorable check in the preceding March. Their échelon had 
been too thin, their advance too rapid, and weather had. been 
against them. Franco hoped to achieve by his deliberate 
Spanish methods what dash and enterprise had too lightly 
hazarded. It was while these plans were developing that he 
was caught napping by the brilliant advance of his enemy at 
Teruel. 

The opposing generals had made him their model. 
Collecting in the snowy valleys of Aragon, they rushed at 
Teruel from either side before any plans for defence could be 
made by the shivering outposts, who came in from the chill 
wind and the snow to their fires ; the attack was well prepared 
and bravely executed, and, though the defence was valorous, 
at last on January 6 the nerves of Rey, the commander, broke, 
and, in spite of altercation with officers of more stubborn 
character, Rey surrendered.. The capture of Teruel was 
followed by some ugly massacres by the incoming forces, and 
as many as seventy priests lost their lives. But this tragedy 
was a minor episode in the grim carnage to the west of Teruel. 
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Although the weather was bitter, and the soldiers were 
dressed as fora Polar expedition, great forces were flung up 
from Franco’s reserves near Calatayud. Their assault was 
stubbornly resisted. For five weeks the struggle continued, 
and then in brighter weather Franco was once again able to 
employ his typical strategy. His principal embarrassment 
had been that his transport had been shelled from the Siera 
Palomera on his left flank. His men had been exploring its 
recesses ; ascending by secluded tracks and again cutting their 
communications, they once more took the enemy’s position 
in the rear. The capture of this large area exposed the enemy’s 
whole position, and a return of sun gave Franco’s airmen theit 
chance. Teruel was recaptured on February 20, 1938. 

That was the end of the long stalemate on the 1000 miles 
of battle line. The Republican forces had fought with the 
utmost gallantry, but for an objective that had become worth 
nothing, and from which, after appalling losses, they were 
ousted after two months of racking battle. For those grim 
weeks of fighting in the snow had been a far more tragic 
experience than when, almost without a shot, the front lines 
had surveyed one another, often very good-naturedly, in the 
preceding months. Apart from the biting weather, the 
machinery of war had shown itself in all its terror. Casualties 
estimated at 40,000 conveyed a ghastly memory of amputated 
limbs, of entrails ripped out and palpitating in the snow, of 
shrieks, writhings and torments, of men operated on without 
anzsthetics, of bombs and bullets hailing from the air, of 
victims dropping down in the snow to freeze to death. And 
all for what ? The hopelessness of the Republican cause was 
becoming tragically obvious, and already the most seasoned 
and valiant men were hors de combat. 

Franco meanwhile had changed his plans. The attack 
towards Guadalajara was abandoned, and the new drive came 
down the Ebro Valley towards Caspe and Alcafiiz. For a 
while the River Ebto seemed to provide a rampart, but 
General Yagiie,-who had always shown enterprise in his 
advance on Madrid, now managed to effect a crossing, while 
further advances were made at Huesca and Portal Rubio. 
Before March had ended, Franco’s troops had entered 


Catalonia, and in many cases were given a triumphal welcome 
in the villages. For some days they were held up in front of 
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Lérida, a picturesque little provincial capital, where a line of 
houses along the River Segre gives shelter normally to the 
population of 22,000 people. Placed at the mouth of several 
great valleys into the Pyrenees, and of several roads leading 
across the coast ranges into Aragon, it had been famous since 
Cesar captured it in B.C. 49. This little town is dominated by 
the high towers of its ancient cathedral in the castel/o, or fort, 
where a brave effort at defence was made, and where some of 
Franco’s forces were ambushed. ‘This was captured on 
April 4, and then for some days Franco’s advance was stayed 
while, in his determination, as always, to spare his men as 
much as he could, he explored the long coastal range stretch- 
ing from the Pyrenees to beyond Castellén de la Plana; but 
by Good Friday his forces on a front of 15 miles were on the 
sea. Nationalist Spain was cut in two. 

The rapidity of the advance was first ascribed by the 
Republicans to enormous accession of foreign aeroplanes. 
This fact cannot be proved, nor is it of vital importance. An 
attentive study of Franco’s generalship and his resources 
show that at the most such aeroplanes, if they existed, could 
only accelerate a result which, in the long run, was inevitable. 
The surprise was that it had not come before, and the delay is 
another proof of Franco’s thoroughness of preparation. It 
depended not only on generalship and munitions, but also on 
economic resources which were also overwhelming. The 
latge supplies of munitions which came from France into 
Catalonia invited air attacks ; but they were not enough to 
stem Franco’s attack. 

Though Catalonia was one of the most prosperous areas 
of Spain, it depended on its manufactures which were sold to 
the rest of Spain. Without that trade it would be ruined. 
The Catalan question, therefore, is rather complicated : 
thrifty and industrious, the people earned more than else- 
where—unless, perhaps, in Biscay ; but their earnings de- 
pended on their exports, and the rest of Spain, which pro- 
vided a market, was anxious that the Catalans should not 
enjoy both the profits and the exemptions. Apart from this, 
the question of the language had been revived, and, in a 
country less Irish than Spain, an accommodation might 


easily have been made. It is hardly worth the while of the 
Catalans to refuse to speak Castilian if the result is that they 
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lose their markets, their business dwindles, their property is 
confiscated, and their balances disappear. Of all parts of 
Spain affected by the war, Catalonia has suffered most. 

The sharp eye of M. Tharaud had noticed already in 1936 
that the people then had been stampeded by ‘ ne’er-do-weels ” 
from Murcia and Alicante, who had brought fresh venom 
into the Anarchist minorities in the province. In Catalonia 
the idea of Fascism had in past centuries taken form in the 


Somaten, a body of citizens who combined to guarantee 
order when the Government’s police were ineffective. It is 
a monument to the native shrewdness and order of the 
province, of which we have lately received a fascinating and 
scholarly account in the Catalonia Infelix of Professor Allison 
Peers. 

This region has been particularly unfortunate in the war, 
and so to a large extent has the whole eastern area. Around 
Valencia on the one side are the orange-groves which give the 
ait at this season such an exquisite perfume, and to the south 
those fertile fields which, still dependent on a Moorish system 
of irrigation, are normally the vegetable gardens of Castile. 
But they have suffered from the lack of transport as well as of 
exchange. It is true that the great olive-yards of La Mancha 
are also in this territory, but the solemn wheat lands of 
Castile, the sausages of Estremadura, and the dairy produce 
of Montafia and Galicia all came under the control of Franco 
eatly in the war. In this territory life has for the most part 
been normal, disorder extremely rare ; supplies have always 
been plentiful and cheap for the inhabitants. It is hard for the 
starving people in Madrid, where a boiled cat is a luxury, to 
hear over the wireless that at Avila (only two hours away by 
normal trains) an excellent meal of four courses can still be 
had for two and a half pesetas. 

But these generous supplies of meal and wheat—ample 
enough to share with all Spain—are not the only economic 
asset of Franco’s territory. England has paid him millions 
of pounds for sherry, malaga, seville oranges, and tomatoes. 
Few Englishmen realise how many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds they pay for the fruit and vegetables of the Canary 
Islands, for their marmalade from Andalusia, or that their 
sherry bill has given Franco some £2,500,000. In normal 
years Spain’s balance of trade with England is some {7,000,000 
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in Spain’s favour. By ,careful management that balance in 


1937 was still {7,000,000, and almost all of this went to 
Franco’s Spain. Few Englishmen have realised how depen- 
dent on England’s support Franco has been. They know 
that he has received aeroplanes from Germany and from 
Italy : they believed that these were a present given to insure 
Spanish help in a coming war, and might involve the Balearic 


Islands. They did not know that they have been paid for by 


exports from Spanish mines—exports essential to the muni- 
tions of Germany and Italy; nor that these exports of 
munitions have also been made to England at the normal rate. 

The plain fact is that the friendship of Franco’s territory 
is worth having for England as well as Germany and Italy. 
Franco was able to replace from other sources the supplies of 
copper and pyrites he refused to export to her (for they were 
liable to be sent back as munitions to his enemies). But 
England’s plans for defence would be embarrassed without 
the support of his mines ; and who among us is prepared to 
forego his sherry, his marmalade and his tomatoes ? 

If we value those, he is equally conscious of the financial 
support he owes to us, and, indeed, the relation of the two 
organisms is far closer than our democrats have dreamed. 
And yet they should have realised that Franco’s aeroplanes, 
whatever their source, would be useless without petrol. 
Could that petrol come from Italy or from Germany? It is 
a very generous supply, and it came from. somewhere. 

The economic facts are paralleled by political ideals. 
Freedom is prized above all price by those who speak the 
English language. They vibrate to Byron’s mighty lines : 


Yet, freedom, yet, thy banner torn but flying, 
Streams like a thunder cloud against the wind. 


They resent in any country any menace to the growth and 
glory of liberty. But they seldom ask how much of it exists 
for a man who walks in danger of his life, or fails to get his 
daily bread. When those are lacking, a parliamentary system 
may be more an incubus than a privilege. 

That is the situation which Franco came to remedy. It 
was to find freedom through social reform: it was to help 
and strengthen the people by insisting on general responsi- 
bilities, on guaranteed sustenance, on warmth and comfort. 
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No hearth without a fire and no, home without bread! 
There Franco sees the beginning of freedom for Spain. 

‘We have energetically taken up the cause of social 
reform as a consecrated task.’ ‘That was the keynote of his 
first great official pronouncement at Burgos eighteen months 
ago. Political liberty, he said shrewdly, was a farce unless 
there was economic liberty. Local privileges, local com- 
munities, were inherent in the history of Spain. His belief is 
that the ‘democracy’ his country had known had been a 
mere mechanism of electoral regulations and votes given at 
the instigation of the cacique ; it was a conventional formula, 
and not the valid expression of the people’s will. But they 
did want justice, comfort, moral and economic order, an 
upper class conscious of responsibility, a division of wealth 
enough to keep any family from starving or shivering. What 
our acute observer, Richard Ford, wrote of Spain 100 years 
ago—that the fanciful theories of foreigners, and the failure 
and misery of constitutional crudities, have ‘ seared the fertile 
valleys of Spain with blighting desolation ’—has been par- 
ticularly obvious in our lifetime. It is to replace the fancy by 
the fact that Franco labours. He is more English, therefore, 
than we have dreamed. The words he uses are Service, 
Hierarchy, and Brotherhood; we should say Hard Work, 
Tact, and Playing the Game. But the Spaniard’s ritual of life 
is more obvious and, for the masses, more courtly than ours. 
Borrow noticed, as he went about Spain selling his Bibles, 
that, in spite of an inherent cruelty and ferocity in their 
history, the people had the most gracious consideration for 
men of every class; and a very real sense of the dignity of 
human nature in itself. The question is, how can one make 
it practical ? Already in the time of Primo de Rivera, Ramiro 
de Maeztu, who was massacred early in the war, had been 
arguing that accuracy of thought, precision and punctuality 
have a spiritual value, because they show how a man knows 
how to value and use his time so as to train his character for 
eternity. In that sense Spain has still much to learn and 
Franco much to teach ; but every one of such lessons brings 
him closer to the value we English set on our own freedom. 
Physical welfare and social justice compared with a vote and 
resultant anarchy are as the bean of freedom compared to 
its withered pod. 
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In this country there has been as much misunderstanding 
of what life actually means in relation to government on the 
opposing sides of Spain as there has been ignorance of their 
military and economic resources—and exchanges. In both 
directions, ideals and business, or politics and trade, Franco 
is linked with England as Azajia has never been. 

In actual pronouncements this has been made clear. 
Franco’s relations with our Embassy at Hendaye were always 
conciliatory and courteous; Azafia’s speech on the anni- 
versary of the war’s commencement was anything but cordial 
to either England or the Non-intervention Committee. 

Another point on which we are apt to lack correct in- 
formation is the relation of other countries to the Spanish 
trouble. That struggle did not commence suddenly. The 
disorders which occasioned Franco’s rising were not the work 
of unaided Spanish Anarchists. Russia had for years been 
concentrating on Spain. These efforts were redoubled after the 
elections in 1936. Early in April, as the correspondent of The 
Times in Riga has noted more than once, the Moscow organisa- 
tions of the Commintern and the Profintern issued reports 
with reference to the situation in Spain and plans for the future, 
and strengthened their offices in Paris. A group of expert 
revolutionaries, with Bela Kun at their head, arrived on 
March 4 at Barcelona. Before that time, there was no evidence 
of German or Italian intervention; but soon afterwards 
German war material began also to arrive, and it was known 
to all the embassies that a crash was imminent. It is often 
supposed in this country that the ‘ Axis’ had the most 
sinister plans aimed at France and England through Spain. 
No evidence for such sinister intentions has yet been brought 
forward—though it is widely known that Mussolini was 
making every effort to make Eden’s situation untenable. As 
Mussolini had already shown after the failure of the Migration 
Conference in 1924, he was a man of obstinate and Machia- 
vellian resource if foiled in what he considered just demands. 
None but vague and unlikely hypotheses, however, can be 
suggested as the terms on which Franco accepted foreign 
help—whether it was the English aeroplane which brought 
him from Teneriffe to Tetuan, or the Italian aeroplane which 
brought him some weeks later from Tetuan to Seville. 
Leaving the wild conjectures which have been current, we 
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may accept a much simpler explanation of German and 
Italian intervention: a Bolshevist Spain would immensely 
have strengthened the resources of the Moscow agencies in 
France, where, even before the Spanish War broke out, one 
saw the Communist agitation to be menacing, especially in 
and around Marseilles. If Spain, and then France, were to 
become Bolshevist, Mussolini would find that the Straits of 
Gibraltar, through which pass four-fifths of his sea-borne 
trade, were a gateway likely to close against him. Further- 
more, in our days the power of offensive extends through the 
upper air to a distance of 300 miles beyond the coasts. With 
the Balearic Islands and Spanish Morocco as ait bases, as 
well as the coast of Spain, the whole Western Mediterranean 
would pass into the hand of that hostile force to quell which 
Mussolini first rose to power. 

But if this situation was a warning to Mussolini, it was 
hardly less obvious to Hitler. Hitler also rose to power to 
quell Communism by taking many of its social objects and 
making war on its organisations. Population makes it a 
menace even if confined to Russia alone: in 1933 the figure 
Was given at 163,000,000, of which four-fifths were agri- 
cultural. It is an indisputable fact that agricultural popu- 
lations show increase at a much more rapid rate than industrial 
populations ; and it is believed that the Russian population 
is increasing at the rate of from 1,500,000, or even 2,000,000, 
a year. If this force were increased on the other side of 
Germany by the highly developed organism of France, 
Hitler’s position would be a very nasty one indeed. Apart 
from this, there was a German colony of 30,000 in Barcelona. 
Hitler had reasons as urgent as those of Mussolini for 
defending himself in Spain. Both were also interested, as 
we have seen, in the products of the Spanish mines. There is 
strong reason to think that the interests of both Germany 
and Italy in Spain were kindred to our own interests there. 
Italy would not be in agreement now, had her aims been 
sinister. 

Common-sense as such contentions are, they still sound 
novel. The reason is that the Spanish War has been fought 
out in ideologies, and the dislike of ‘ Fascism ’ in this country 
is so great that, when once the idea of it is suggested, facts 
ate apt to slip into the background. Spain had become the 
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battleground of the opposing forces of Left and Right. The 
interest which our Labour Party and the Front Populaire feel 
in the Republican cause in Spain is as natural as that of Hitler 
and Mussolini in the other side. Were the Left to have won, 
a strong push towards the Left would have been given to the 
political situation in Western Europe. Now, however, that 
Republican Spain is cut in two, it is plain to all that Franco 
is winning : even on the Left it is generally felt that military 
support for the Republicans would be as cruel as it is useless. 
All parties in France and England should waste no more 
time in making arrangements accordingly. 

One of the first arrangements needful is that sketched in 
this article—to explain Franco’s Spain to England; but not 
less necessary is it for Franco’s friends to come forward with 
plans of wisdom and moderation. He is hardly likely to 
listen to his enemies; but his friends have a claim on his 
attention. The friends of National Spain have now a striking 
opportunity ; and, apart from their influence on their Spanish 
friends, might they not unite with others in this country in 
turning their organisation and resources to founding in this 
country a centre for exploring Spain’s rich genius and 
language? ‘The spiritual gifts she offers us are not less 
generous and noble than her wines, not less vast, untrodden 
and picturesque than her sierras, not less unique and romantic 
than her ever-changing peoples. 

Diplomatic recognition of Franco would, according to 
our precedents, naturally come when he has obtained 
possession of the whole organism of government. That | 
cannot be long delayed. Already by the middle of April he — 
was already in possession of four-fifths of the total territories 
belonging to Spain, and the summer weather will shine on 
prepared advances. 

Events in Europe have cleared up the situation so far as 
to enable us to look with clear gaze at the prospect of Spain 
at peace with herself and with other nations. Her friendship 
with Italy need no longer disturb us any more than it did in 
the happy days of King Alfonso. Mr. Eden’s resignation 
came too late to save the independence of Austria ; but that 
very fact has had its compensations. It warned the Italian 
people so dramatically of the danger of being on bad terms 
with England, that Mussolini was very glad to come to terms. 
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Our strategic preoccupation with Spain, therefore, is no 
longer dependent upon what Italy is doing there: the 
friendship of those who have a special interest in the Medi- 
terranean is cemented by the common concern which they 
must all feel henceforward in the future of Trieste. Rivalries 
in the Mediterranean ate neither normal nor even feasible. 
It is imperative both for the trade on which people live and 
for reasons of high strategy that we should be on good terms 
with France, with Italy, and with Spain; and all these with 
one another. No interests clash. The difficulties that have 
arisen were all made by a country as remote as Russia, aided 
by parties and factions to whom hatred of capitalism is a 
mania, and who for the most part hate also the continuity of 
civilisation and therefore the authority and religion which 
guatd and enlarge on freedom. Against these factions, as 
fierce as they are misguided, Franco has brought to bear the 
forces of sanity; they have now prevailed. It is the truth 
which makes us free. The forces of sanity are the forces of 
freedom. 

What is freedom? It is the full development of our 
energies in the peace of an organised and harmonious society 
with ideals as welcome to the Liberal as they are to the Con- 
servative. Remembering that it is with the most careful 
consideration for the masses of the people that Franco has 
already engaged in the reform of Spain, let us therefore 
prepare for normal relations with his Government. We 
owe it to the sacred cause of freedom. We owe it to the 
Spanish people in their sufferings. We owe it to the cause 
of peace. And we owe it to those of our own people who 
cannot earn their daily bread but by their honourable 
exchanges with Spain, and by normal traffic through the 


Mediterranean. 
ROBERT SENCOURT. 





A PARAGRAPH IN A PAPER 
By Sir JoHn Squire 


In August 1923 an old Cambridge friend and I, tired of work, 
decided to go to Monte Carlo, bathe, sun-bathe and play a 
slow system, In those days nobody went to the Riviera 
at that time of year; and our friends tried to frighten 
us by saying that all the best hotels would be shut, that 
nobody would be there except day-trippers, and that we 
should be fried by the sun. We went, nevertheless, and 
enjoyed ourselves. A paragraph in a paper has recalled it 
all to me. 

It was the second morning of my stay in Monte Carlo. I 
had had a very good two hours at the roulette-table. The 
system moved extraordinarily fast; nothing went wrong ; 
there were nice short runs ; I simply scooped in the counters 
and all my pockets were stuffed with them. ne I was 
touched on the arm by somebody on the left. . % 

I was not, at this stage, surprised. The evening before I 
had had ten minutes of trente-et-quarante which moved so 
quickly that I could hardly keep up with my pencilled 
accounts. I won heavily, but gave up exhausted. Throughout 
the brief session a plump, well-preserved woman in lilac 
sitting next to and over me had poked her face actoss my 
reluctant one and whispered, ‘ You vinning,’ ‘ You losting,’ 
and, ‘ Ah! you vill play goot!’ As I rose she pinched me in 
the biceps, followed me to the bar, and made me celebrate with 
a bottle of champagne the good luck she said she had brought 
me; which was a little hard, as I didn’t know her from Adam, 
or pethaps Eve. She had little French, and her principal 
language, which may have been Yiddish or Roumanian, was 
to me ‘ double Dutch.’ However, I bowed and parted. . . . 

Anyhow, this wasn’t like that. I turned; there was a 
dear little old woman, refined and gentle-looking, although 
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faintly bearded and slightly bleary, dressed in shabby black 
with a grey scarf round her neck. ‘ Would you mind,’ she 
said timidly with the faintest touch of Cockney in her voice, 
* if I followed your play ?’ 

This was rather embarrassing, of course. I'd rather she 
had done it without asking, as I might have crashed at any 
moment. Still, I naturally said: ‘ Delighted, but, of course, 
I hope I shan’t let you down.’ 

*'You’re in luck to-day,’ she replied with a charming 
smile, as she settled in the next seat to me. 

Happily, the luck lasted. She played very low, but she 
won what was obviously to her a great deal, if not the wealth 
of the Indies, and occasionally her gratitude bubbled out 
excitedly. 

After a while she said she was going to stop. It is always 
a good thing to do occasionally : to go to the little bar and 
have a drink, to go outside and look at the red blossoms of 
the oleanders with the Mediterranean behind: that green 
cloth and wheel tire the eyes, and even the crooning of 
the stiff-faced croupiers gets a bit wearisome, rather like 
being in a church of somebody else’s religion listening to a 
monotonous ritual. So I said: ‘I shall take a rest, too. 
Would you care for a drink?’ She said, looking up at me 
(for she was very tiny), that she seldom took anything, but 
that an occasion like this should be celebrated : so we made 
our way to the small bar. There sat the lilac woman (whom 
I suspected to be really scarlet) drinking champagne again 
and making eyes at a ghastly fat man with no hair and four 
necks, afterwards described to me by the barman (an Italian) 
as ‘ Un roi, ou un pacha, ou quelquechose.” Luckily, she made no 
attempt at recognition. 

Much to my surprise, my frail old lady asked for a whisky 
and a cigarette ; she didn’t look as if she had ever heard of 
either. She didn’t quite wear a bonnet, though, conjuring up 
her face, I can see her in one. She certainly had a black satin 
dress, a grey misty scarf, a gold locket on a thin chain, silver 
hair, a crinkled grandmotherly face, and innocent blue eyes— 
all like a Victorian dowager gone a little dowdy and dusty 
but with traces of former grace. After we had had our drink, 
wanting to get out of sight of that appalling couple, I sug- 
gested a seat outside in the shade of a tree. 
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‘Don’t you want to go back to the tables ?’ she asked. 

‘ Not in the least,’ I protested ; ‘ I'd much rather sit out- 
side with you. It’s very quiet and pleasant, and there’s a 
breeze to-day.’ 

A champagne cork popped ; she rose suddenly. 

‘Very well, then,’ she said. ‘Let us go outside and talk.’ 


Thereafter we met in the mornings, played a little, and 
then went outside to the seat above that lovely harbour and 
sea. She did not arrive till after opening hours, as she had to 
come by train from somewhere along the coast. Gradually 
her story came out. She was a widow living in rooms on a 
small annuity. She had very little margin, but roulette was 
her one amusement, and whenever she could (as a rule once 
or twice a week) she came over to Monte Carlo with a few 
francs in her reticule and, I think, lost them. Then one day 
I suggested she might come over next day and dine, as I knew 
my companion was dining out. She agreed, and the whole 
story came out... . 

It was evening, but still warm, the lights twinkling against 
the fading sky, the moon just risen, the air heavy with scent. 
I had given her dinner and we were sitting alone over coffee 
in my hotel garden. We had dressed. She was in an ash-blue 
frock, looking twenty years younger ; her eyes had a soft light 
in them, and her cheeks the echo of the roses of youth. I was . 
aware for the first time of her strong and perfect though very 
small figure. We had been talking about the past, and travel, 


she seeming to have known long ago every town in Europe 


from Lille to Kiev. After the coffee came there was a °~ 


moment’s silence ; she looked past me to the ship-lights in 
the harbour and the Old Town on its rock, and said: ‘ But I 
don’t suppose you would know who I used to be, even if I 
were to tell you ?’ 

She turned and smiled at me rather sadly. ‘ Do tell me!’ 
I said. She took a photograph out of her bag, and passed it 
over. It was old, had been taken in Norwood, and represented 
a handsome girl in tights. 

I looked inquiringly. 

‘It’s me,’ she answered—‘ the ’Uman Cannon-ball. I was 

Zazel,’ 


The name seemed instantaneously familiar ; then I won- 
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dered if I were not making a confusion with Voltaire’s Zadig. 
Then the truth came to me with a shock as though I had 
suddenly found myself living with remote celebrities like 
Grimaldi, Taglioni, the Infant Roscius, the Calculating Boy, 
or the Learned Pig—though this last comparison is hardly 
kind to one who must have been a pretty girl. Zazel! Why, 
she had been famous before I was born! Still alive, and 
having coffee with me! ‘Good Lord!’ I exclaimed, ‘ you 
don’t say so !’ 

But she did say so, and so it was. In 1882 she was the talk 
of Great Britain, if not of Europe, as elderly people still 
remember, and when I was small I was always seeing or hear- 
ing references to her. She was the young artiste who was 
shot daily out of a cannon at the Royal Aquarium, curving 
resplendent into the air in tinselled tights to fall into a net, a 
puff of smoke following her some minutes after. 

* And then,’ she said, ‘they stopped me. A lot of those 
interfering men in Parliament started a committee about it 
and they passed a law forbidding me to do it. Oh, I was 
wretched ! 

* Were you very fond of doing it ?’ I asked. 

‘I loved it. They'd just no right to take away me living 
if I loved it. I was ambitious. I wanted to be great. You 
see, it was me Art!’ 

I confess I had heard of many atts, but the art of being 
shot out of a cannon was not one of them. However, I knew 
what she meant ; she had had her technique of bravery and 
control and was proud of it and her elegance. And I shared 
her hatred of those who stopped her charming performance, 
which gave such pleasure to multitudes and to herself, merely 
because somebody might occasionally be killed at it—prob- 
ably the very same merciless, mercenary Puritans who fought 
tooth and nail against attempts, at the expense of their pre- 
cious pockets, to reduce the ghastly and wanton mortality in 
mines and merchant vessels. But they’re still at their old 
games, in other directions. 

Well, her career as a cannon-ball was ended, and shortly 
afterwards she married a Mr. Starr, an Englishman from 
Ashford, who was European manager of Barnum and Baileys, 
and brought the show to England. ‘ Me and me dear husband 
lived together without grousing for forty years.’ 
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‘He oughtn’t to have been in the show business reely,’ 
she said ; ‘his people were gentlefolk in Kent, but had lost 
their money. Here [showing me a signet-ring] is his crest. 
We travelled a lot, and were very happy, but he is dead now, 
and I came down here.’ 

I pictured those wanderings in a world of dwarfs, giants, 
bearded women, dog-faced men, performing seals, boxing 
kangaroos, ringmasters, equestriennes, jugglers, acrobats and 
lion-tamers, and thought of the contrast with this scented 
starry garden above the gentle wash of the sea. ‘I suppose,’ 
I said, ‘ you have many mementoes of the old days ?’” 

“I haven’t much,’ she replied, ‘ but I’ve got one picture 
I'm fond of. It’s me at seventeen. Did you ever hear of a 
painter called Mr. Watts ?’ 

Shade of George Frederick Watts, O.M., R.A.! She 
wouldn’t have been surprised if I had answered ‘ No”! 
Shades of the National Portrait Gallery, of the Tate, of 
Compton; of all those bearded Victorian portraits, of all 
those allegorical infants, monsters, and bowed repentant 
backs, of Love, Life and Death, Life, Death and Hope, Death, 
Hope and Faith, Life embracing Faith, Death embracing 
Hope; of the projected frescoes for the Hall of Euston 
Station, of acres of canvases spread with fading paint! ‘ Why, 
yes,’ I assured her. ‘He was a very famous man indeed. 
Everybody knows about Mr. Watts.’ , 

‘ Well,’ she went on, relieved. ‘He painted my portrait 
when I was doing that act at the Aquarium. He came behind 
one day and said he wanted to paint me. I said would he do 


it there? And he said No, I had to come to his studio. Isaid ., 


I'd ask mother and asked him what I should wear. He said 
I should wear what I had on; and of course that made me feel 
awkward, as the dress I performed in was cut low and it 
seemed different. I couldn’t bear a man looking so close at 
my flesh, especially because when I put my head back some- 
times things didn’t stay where they ought to be. Oh!’ she 
went on, inconsequently, ‘I did look like a boy ; they used 
to bet on it.” So I asked mother, and she said: “ You can go 
if Maggie goes with you.” Maggie was my elder sister, you 
see.” 


‘So off the two girls went, to Little Holland House in 
Melbury Road and that vast studio; and Mr. Watts, in his 
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prime, painted the circus-girl in tights when he could spare 
time from Love, Mammon, Matthew Arnold and Cardinal 
Manning, and I datesay it was one of his liveliest works. 
Anyhow, he had given it to Zazel, and she had taken it about 
with her as she travelled and aged, and here it was in cheap 
Riviera lodgings. ‘I wish,’ she sighed, interrupting our 
shared musings over the past, ‘I knew what to do with it 
after I’ve gone.’ 

* Haven’t you anybody to leave it to ?’ 

* Nobody at all.’ 

* Why not leave it to the National Gallery ?’ 

“I did try to suggest that to my solicitor when I was last 
in London, but he said “Pooh! They wouldn’t want a 
picture of you!” 

‘ They’d jump at it!’ I exclaimed indignantly. ‘I don’t 
suppose your wretched solicitor knows anything about it at 
all. Let me see it some time next week.’ 

I never saw her again. Our departure was sudden and 
unexpected, my friend’s mother being taken ill, and I hadn’t 
her address. Year after year in all these fifteen I have meant 
to go back and look for her and her treasure, but the winds 
and waves have carried me elsewhere, and I have done no 
more than pass through Monte Carlo in the train—in the 
dark. 

And now I see in the paper a small paragraph saying that 
‘a few days ago, in the late seventies,’ she has died; and now 
I never can see her again. 

J. C. Squire. 





NEW IRISH MELODY 


A Weppinc Marcu 
By D. S, MacCotni 


I, BELFAsT 


O rou glum Presbyterian of the North, 

Wrapped in your Ulster since King William’s reign ; 
Dour-faced, protesting still for all you’re worth, 

(And that grows less with long and sore migraine) 
Loyal yet Rebel, frightened by the Pope, 

And other bugbears of a heart unsure ; 
Filling your aching belly with a dope, 


When a sane man would set about a cure ; 
Still standing out for cutting up the Child, 
Instead of breeding better with a Bride ; 
(King Solomon called for a sword and smiled, 
When the True Mother cried, No, don’t divide !) 
Treasuring all the rancours of the Dead ; 
The hectoring Lawyer, Galloper M.P. ; 
Bottomless Carson bile and birkenHead 
And Ancient Lights, from Fingal to O’Shea., 
Fingal waded the Ocean to his Cave, 
Leaving his Giant’s Causeway to the daws : 
O’Shea’s fair Lady stole more than she gave 
To the other Leader, and Home-wrecked his cause. 
When will you tire, you and your despot dense, 
(The CRAIG that frowns on AVON’S swanny grace,) 
Of arming the Seven Counties against Sense, 
And saving an unprepossessing face ? 
Stale now, the bloody legend of the Boyne ; 
Revived in the street-riot and the fair ; 
The tide flows ; spite of breakwater and groyne ; 
And fainter thrums the Londonderry Air. 
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Drop all your water-winter-proofing gear ; 

Look Southward now, and come into the Sun ; 
Rout out a wedding-garment, and appear 

Suitor, and Master of the House, in one. 


Il. Dusimw 


And you, O scolding Woman of the South, 
Pedant of quarrels from a bygone Hell ; 
Mumbling an obsolete tongue with twisted mouth, 
That not yourself can either speak or spell ; 
Turning religion to a poisonous weed ; 
Repressing every freedom of the mind ; 
Expelling your own noble fighting breed, 
To nurse the Gombeen and the Gunman kind ; 
As fickle with your lovers as the Sea ; 
So jealous that your eyes must wear the green ; 
But dreaming still of times past or to be, 
With Erin as a delicate holy Queen. 
Believe your Poets ; damn your politics ; 
Spies on the mind, ambushes of the soul ; 
The mutilations lit by blazing ricks, 
The rifts remembered ; the forgotten whole. 
Delete the Raiders and the Regicide ; 
Put off the sad Virago and the Shrew ; 
Practise a hymeneal for the Bride ; 
Woo the reluctant Swain in raiment new : 
You have a long, a frosty field to hoe ; 
Kathleen gone courting a Petruchio. 


Ill. ENGLAND 


We drove your sons to fester in The States, 

As Tammany and Grafter-lords acclaimed ; 
Twisting the Lion’s tail at awkward dates, 

For lack of lesser cattle to be maimed ; 
Your maids to serve ; taxed by the priest for cells, 

Where the dark Rosaleen must pine, unsexed, 
And megalomaniac minster-piles, whose bells 

Will deave this world with terror of the next. 

1 De Valera’s invitation. 
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Our record’s bad : we starved your cottar-strain ; 
Watching them dwindle on potato-blight, 
While landlords sucked them dry with rack-rent drain, 
To spend the profits safely out of sight ; 
Refused to let you manage your affairs ; 
_ Travestied you as comic Paddy types ; 
Welcomed your Biddies gladly below-stairs, 
Your men in the police, or with the pipes 
And drums, to fight our battles far away . . . 
All that you well remember and you hate ; 
Not having the convenient English way 
Of turning round and cleaning up the slate. 
It was an ugly history, your lot, 
Which we so comfortably have forgot. 



















IV. ‘ Erre’ 


Granted : but now your sons upon the dole 
Congest our Glasgows and our Liverpools, 
In alien slums that dispossess the soul 
Of natives standing by with idle tools. 
Your population dwindles with your trade ; 
Your best are exiles : scholars, poets, wits, 
Artists and sages ; all are renegade ; 
Even Joyce, who breaks our English tongue to bits ; 
Foreigners now, or wise or addlepates, 
Expatriate, the eager, daft and gay ; 
Fleet Street’s half Irish, and in spite of Yeats 
Your dramatists and actors fade away. 














There is a sort of grudging, growling Peace ; 
But you, the least of dis-united States, 

Are proud to chip the Crown, and sheer the fleece 
Of the evicted. Their great halls are burned, 

Or ruinous : the Woodland songsters cease ; 
The ‘ Lake ’ is derelict, to which returned 

The ashes of the second Moore you shed. 

While Convents sprout, the Countryside is dead. 












It’s possible to build a Nation still ; 
No drear miscarriage of blind retrospects : 
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At least you have the longing and the will 

To breed the Island heirs of Saints and Sects : 
Wistfully you look Northward to the home 

Of fabled Princes, where Fate’s final scorn, 
Harmed tragic Casement, paddling in the foam 

Of treacherous seas, upon his hope forlorn : 
But what you see is Voters on the swing, 

Amid a blustering of Corner Boys ; 
Ingenious bits of gerrymandering, 

To hold the Orange in an equipoise : 
Discord, the Hag, calls stragglers to their tents, 
Forbidding banns to sundered elements, 


V. IRELAND 


Only a marriage can resolve the feud 
For such a passionate-intimate pair of foes ; 
End the distracted, parted nation-hood, 
And bring to birth the legendary Rose. 
Get on with it; brush past the Chaperons ; 
Charter Parson and Priest and buy the ring ; 
Be reasonably kind and fond for once ; 
And God, perhaps, will save you—with the King. 


VI. Great BriraIn 


As for the wedding-gifts from us: the main, 
Friendship, Prosperity, Defence from fear. 
And add this more: I whisper in your ear, 
About one grievance : it’s a long hughLane 
That counts no turning : make a match of it ; 
We all must do the utmost that we can ; 
And for my little part, to mend omr split, 
So far as lies with me, I lift the ban. 


Copa 


When Finn McCoul escaped out of Belfast, 
He raised in Staffa strange hexagonals ; 

Then left those magic stalagmites, and passed 
To Appin, where he fathered the MacColls. 
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The slogan of that tribe, ‘ Ourselves Alone ’, 
Is yours ; is bad, now better times may come. 
We sang, bound for a wedding of our own, 
Sinn Fein, Sinn Fein, Clan Colla, at Glasdrum. 
All the gate-crashers crashed, and the Argyll 
Himself sat by, astonied, for a while ; 
A braver motto, surely, is ‘ For Others ’, 
And Black-and-Tan ‘no tartan-wear for brothers. 


D. S. MacCoti 


January 1938 
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RECOGNITION OF GALLANTRY YIN CIVIL LIFE 
By Sr ArRNotp Witson, M.P. 


One day in March I found myself with half an hour between 
appointments in London E.C, 4. I spent it in ‘Postmen’s 
Park,’ as the old churchyard of St. Botolph’s, in Aldersgate, 
close to the General Post Office, is called, studying what is 
certainly the simplest, and perhaps the most moving and 
spontaneous, of privately executed memorials of individual 
heroism. As G. F. Watts, artist and sculptor, who conceived 
the idea and executed it at his own cost, wrote at the time, 
it is a covered walk, not splendid as the deeds, but unaffected 
as the impulse.’ Upon an old wall, beneath a pent-roof, are 
fifty-three small memorial plaques of glazed Doulton ware 
tiles, harmonious in colour, dignified in design, recording 
the deeds of Londoners who died in attempting to save others. 
Carved into the beam supporting the roof are the words : 


In Commemoration of Heroic Self-Sacrifice. 
In the centre is a small wooden figure; below it this in- 
scription : 
In MEMORIAM 


GrorGE FrepDERIC Warts 


who desiring to honour heroic self-sacrifice 
placed these records here 


The plaques read thus : 


SARAH SMITH. Pantomime 
artiste at Prince’s Theatre. Died 
of terrible injuries received when 
attempting in her inflammable 
dress to extinguish the flames 
which had enveloped her com- 


panion, January 24, 1863. 


WILLIAM DRAKE. Lost 
his life in averting a serious 
accident to a lady in Hyde Park, 
April 2, 1869, whose horses 
were unmanageable through the 
breaking of the carriage pole. 
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JOSPEH ANDREW FORD, 
aged 30, Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. Saved six persons from 
fire in Gray’s Inn Road ; but in 
his last heroic act he was 
scorched to death, October. 7, 
1871. 


ELLEN DONOVAN, of Lin- 
coln Court, Great Wild Street. 
Rushed into a burning house to 
save a neighbour’s children and 
perished in the flames, July 28, 
1873. 

WILLIAM DONALD, of 
Bayswater, aged 19. Railway 
clerk. Was drowned in the Lea 
trying to save a lad from a dan- 
gerous entanglement of weed, 
July 16, 1876. 


FREDERICK ALFRED 
CROFT. Inspector, aged 31. 
Saved a lunatic woman from 
suicide at Woolwich Arsenal 
Station, but was himself run 
over by the train, January 11, 
1878. 


HARRY SISLEY, of Kilburn, 
aged 10. Drowned in attempt- 
ing to save his brother after he 
himself had just been rescued, 
May 24, 1878. 


WILLIAM GOODRUM. 
Signalman, aged 60. Lost his 
life at Kingsland Road Bridge 
in saving a workman from 
death under the approaching 
train from Kew, February 28, 
1880. 


HERBERT MACONOGHU. 
Schoolboy from Wimbledon, 
aged 13: his parents absent in 
India. Lost his life in vainly 
trying to rescue his two school- 
fellows, who were drowned at 
Glover’s Pool, Croyde, North 
Devon, August 28, 1882. 
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AMELIA KENNEDY, aged 
19. Died in trying to save 
sister from their burning house 
in Edward’s Lane, Stoke New- 
ington, October 18, 1871. 


EDMUND EMERY, of 272 
King’s Road, Chelsea. Pas- 
senger. Leapt from a Thames 
steamboat to rescue a child and 
was drowned, July 31, 1874. 


GEORGE LEE. Fireman. At 
a fire in Clerkenwell, carried an 
unconscious girl to the escape, 
falling six times, and died of hi 
injuries, July 26, 1876. 


RICHARD FERRIS.  La- 
bourer. Was drowned in at- 
tempting to save a poor girl 
who thrown herself into the 
canal at Globe Bridge, Peckham, 
May 20, 1878. 


JAMES HEWERS. On Sept- 
ember 24, 1878, was killed by 
a train at Richmond in the 
endeavour to save another man. 


GEORGE BLENCOWE, aged 
16. When a friend bathing in 
the Lea cried for help, went to 
his rescue and was drowned, 
September 6, 1880. 





ERNEST BENNING. Com- 
itor, aged 22. Upset from a 
t one dark night off Pimlico 
Pier, grasped an oar with one 
hand, supporting a woman with 
the other, but sank as she was 


rescued, August 25, 1883. 
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SAMUEL RABBETH. Medi- 
cal officer of the Royal Free 
Hospital, who tried to save a 
child suffering from diphtheria 
at the cost of his own life, 
October 26, 1884. 


THOMAS SIMPSON. Died 
of exhaustion after saving many 
lives from the breaking ice at 
Highgate Ponds, January 25, 
1885. 


ONSLOW. Lighterman, who 
was drowned at Wapping on 
May 5, 1885, in trying to save a 
boy’s life. 


DAVID SELVES, aged 12. 
Off Woolwich supported his 
drowning playfellow, and sank 
with him clasped in his arms, 
September 12, 1886. 


SAMUEL LOWDELL. 
Bargeman. Drowned when res- 
cuing a boy at Blackfriars, 
February 25, 1887. He had 
saved two other lives. 


HERBERT PETER 
CAZALY. Stationer’s clerk, 
who was drowned at Kew in 
endeavouring to save a man 
from drowning, April 21, 1889. 


ROBERT WRIGHT. Police 
constable of Croydon. Entered 
a burning house to save a 
woman knowing that there was 
petroleum stored in the cellar. 
An explosion took place. He 
was killed, April 30, 1893. 
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G. GARNISH. A_ young 
clergyman, who lost his life in 
endeavouring to fescue a 
stranger from drowning at Put- 
ney, January 7, 1885. 





























ALICE AYRES. Daughter 
of a bricklayer’s labourer, who 
by intrepid conduct saved three 
children from a burning house 
in Union Street, Borough, at the 
cost of her own young life, 
April 24, 1885. 





































WILLIAM FISHER, aged 9, 
Lost his life on Rodney Road, 
Walworth, while trying to save 
his little brother from being run 
over, July 12, 1886. 















GEORGE FREDERICK 
SIMONDS, of Islington. 
Rushed into a burning house to 
save an aged widow, and died 
of his injuries, December 1, 
1886. 














ELIZABETH BOXALL, aged 
17, of Bethnal Green, who died 
of injuries received in trying to 
save a child from a runaway 
horse, June 20, 1888. 











HENRY JAMES BRISTOW, 
aged 8. At Walthamstow, on 
December 30, 1890, saved his 
little sister’s life by tearing off 
her flaming clothes, but caught 
fire himself and died of burns 
and shock. 













WILLIAM FREER LUCAS, 
M.R.C.S., LL.D. At Middlesex 
Hospital, risked poison for him- 
self rather than lessen any chance 
of saving a child’s life, and died 
October 8, 1893. 
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JOHN CLINTON, aged 10, 
who was drowned near London 
Bridge in trying to save a com- 
panion younger than himself, 
July 16, 1894. 





FREDERICK MILLS, A. 
RUTTER, ROBERT DUR- 
RANT, and F. D. JONES, 
who lost their lives in bravely 
striving to save a comrade at 
the Sewage Pumping Works, 
East Ham, July 1, 1895. 






WALTER PEART, driver, 
and HARRY DEAN, fireman, 
of the Windsor express. On 
July 18, 1898, whilst being 
scalded and burnt, sacrificed 
their lives in saving the train. 


THOMAS GRIFFIN. Fittet’s 
labourer. April 12, 1899, in a 
boiler explosion at a Battersea 


sugar refinery, was fatally 
scalded in returning to search 
for his mate. 


MRS. YARMAN, wife of 
George Yarman, labourer. At 
Bermondsey, refusing to be 
deterred from making three 
attempts to climb a burning 
staircase to save her aged mother, 
died of the effects, March 26, 


1900. 


GODFREY MAULE NICH- 
OLSON, manager of a Strat- 
ford _ distillery, GEORGE 
ELLIOTT, and ROBERT 
UNDERHILL, workmen. Suc- 
cessively went down a well to 
rescue comrades, and were 


poisoned by gas, July 12, 1901. 
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EDWARD BLAKE. Drowned 
while skating at the Welsh 
Harp Waters, Hendon, in the 
attempt to rescue two unknown 
girls, February 5, 1895. 
















EDWARD MORRIS, aged 10. 
Bathing in the Grand Junction 
Canal, sacrificed his life to help 
his sinking companion, August 2, 
1897. 










MARY ROGERS. Stewardess 
of the Ste//a. March 30, 1899, 
self-sacrificed by giving up her 
lifebelt and voluntarily going 
down with the sinking ship. 













GEORGE STEPHEN FUN- 
NELL. Police constable. De- 
cember 22, 1899, in a fire at 
the Elephant and Castle, Wick 
Road, Hackney Wick, after 
rescuing two lives, went back 
into the flames, saving a bar- 
maid at the risk of his own life. 















ALEXANDER STEWART 
BROWN, of Brockley, Fellow . 
of the Royal College of Sur- 

geons. Though suffering from 

severe spinal injury the result of 
a recent accident, died from his 
brave efforts to rescue a drown- 
ing man and to restore his life, 


October 9, 1900. 














JOHN CRANMER, Cam- 
bridge, aged 23. A clerk in the 
London County Council, who 
was drowned near Ostend whilst 
saving the life of a stranger and 
a foreigner, August 8, 1901. 
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SOLOMAN GALAMAN, 
aged 11. Died of injuries, 
September 6, 1901, after saving 
his little brother from being run 
over in Commercial Street : 
‘Mother, I saved him, but I 
could not save myself.’ 


ELIZABETH COGHLAM, 
aged 26, of Church Path, Stoke 
Newington. Died saving her 
family and house by carrying 
blazing paraffin to the yard, 
January 1, 1902. 


ARTHUR STRANGE, cat- 
man, of London, and MARK 
TOMLINSON. On a des- 
perate venture to save two girls 
from a quicksand in Lincoln- 
shire, were themselves engulfed, 


August 25, 1902. 


DANIEL PEMBERTON, 
aged 61. Foreman, L.S.W.R. 


Surprised by a train when 
gauging the line, hurled his 
mate out of the track, saving his 
life at the cost of his own, 


January 17, 1903. 


EDWARD GEORGE 
BROWN GREENOFF. Police 
constable, Metropolitan Police. 
Many lives were saved by his 
devotion to duty at the terrible 
explosion at Silvertown, Janu- 


ary 19, 1917. 
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JAMES BANNISTER, of 
Bow, aged 30. Rushed over 
when an opposite shop caught 
fire, and was suffocated in the 
attempt to save life, October 14, 


1901. 


ARTHUR REGELOUS, car- 
man (‘Little Peter’), aged 25, 
who with ALICE MAUD 
DENMAN, aged 27, died in 
trying to save her children from 
a burning house in Bethnal 


Green, April 20, 1902. 


JOHN SLADE. Private, 4th 
Batt. Royal Fusiliers, of Stepney. 
When his house caught fire, 
saved one man, and, dashing 
upstairs to rouse others, lost his 
life, December 26, 1902. 


HAROLD FRANK 
RICKETTS. Police constable, 
Metropolitan Police. Drowned 
at Teignmouth whilst trying to 
rescue a boy bathing and seen 
to be in difficulty, September 11, 
1916. 


ALFRED SMITH. Police 
constable, who was killed in an 
air raid while saving the lives of 
women and girls, June 13, 1917. 


PERCY EDWIN COOK. Police constable, Metropolitan Police. 
Voluntarily descended high-tension chamber at Kensington to 
_ fescue two workmen overcome by poisonous gas, October 7, 1927. 


Watts’ biographer records! that the genesis of this 
inspiring memorial was the following letter to The Times? : 

‘ Among other ways of commemorating this soth year of 
Her Majesty’s reign, it would surely be of national interest to 


1 George Frederic Watts, Annals of an Artist s Life, by M.S. Watts, vol. ii., pp. 102-4 
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collect a complete record of the stories of heroism in every- 
day life. 

* The character of a nation as a people of great deeds is 
one, it appears to me, that should never be lost sight of. It 
must surely be a matter of regret when names worthy to be 
remembered and stories stimulating and instructive are 
allowed to be forgotten. 

‘ The roll would be a long one, but I would cite as an 
example the name of Alice Ayres, the maid of all work at an 
oilmonget’s in Gravel-lane, in April, 1885, who lost her life 
in saving those of her master’s children. 


‘ The facts, in case your readers have forgotten them, were 
shortly these :—Roused by the cries of “‘ Fire” and the heat of 
the fiercely advancing flames the girl is seen at the window of an 
upper story, and the crowd, holding up some clothes to break her 
fall, entreat her to jump down at once for her life. Instead she goes 
back, and reappears dragging a feather bed after her, which, with 
gteat difficulty, she pushes through the window. . . . The bed caught 
and stretched, the girl is again at the window, a child of three in her 
arms, which with great care and skill she throws safely upon the 
mattress. Twice again with still older children she repeats the 
heroic feat. When her turn comes to jump, suffocated or too 
exhausted by her efforts, she cannot save herself. She jumps, but 
too feebly, falls upon the pavement, and is carried insensible to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where she dies. 


‘ It is not too much to say that the history of Her Majesty’s 
reign would gain a lustre were the nation to erect a monument, 
say, here in London, to record the names of these likely to be _ 
forgotten heroes. I cannot but believe a general response 
would be made to such a suggestion, and intelligent con- 
sideration and artistic power might combine to make London 
ticher by a work that is beautiful, and our nation richer by a 
record that is infinitely honourable. 

‘The material prosperity of a nation is not an abiding 
possession ; the deeds of its people are.’ 

Elsewhere he wrote, on the same subject : 


‘ The facts it is proposed to record cannot be subject to opinion, 
as all art must be. No art can stand on a level with the sublime 
sacrifices, the memory of which it is the desire to rescue from forget- 
fulness, Art, which should be worthy of and demand recognition 
for its own sake, must not be presumptuously put forward in 
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competition. A record of the event, date, and name is all I ever 
thought of or proposed. I have none of the means necessary for 
the carrying out of any great object. All I can attempt will amount 
to no more than something of the nature of a simple cutting of the 
first sod.’ 


Nothing was done, though many people were interested ® 
and approved of the idea. Finally, in 1899 Watts did it him- 
self at his own cost with the approval of the parish council, 
to whom, in a letter dated March 3, 1904, Mrs. Watts wrote : 


‘The idea in Mr. Watts’ mind was to create a permanent record 
of deeds for which no V.C. would be received and of which there 
would be no history except buried in the volumes of past news- 
papers, deeds solely prompted by generous impulse and of which 
the nation should be proud.’ 


In a further letter of July 11, 1904, Mrs. Watts stated that 
the memorial in St. Botolph’s should be for London only, as 
it was Mr. Watts’ hope that similar records might be placed 
in other towns throughout the country. 

Of the fifty-three tablets Watts himself put up thirteen, 
and, after his death in 1904, his wife continued with the 


erection of further tablets at her own expense. The remainder 
have been put up from time to time by public subscription. 

The memorial to G. F. Watts was unveiled by Sir William 
Richmond, R.A., on December 13, 1905. The present upkeep 
of the memorial and tablets is in the hands of the parish and 
churchwardens of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, Mrs. Watts 
having been obliged to relinquish the care and maintenance 
of them more than ten years ago. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon observed truly that ‘ there is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates and masters 
the fear of death.’ Carlyle was on higher ground when he 
wrote in Heroes and Hero-Worship: ‘Valour is still value. 
The first duty of man is still that of subduing fear; . . . true 
valour, different enough from ferocity, is the basis of all.’ 
The consecration of valour, he adds, was sufficient religion 
for Norsemen, and no bad thing, for it was worship of the 
highest in man known to them. Courage is one of the few 
virtues which no cynic has sought to denigrate: it is a neces- 


* Mr. Passmore Edwards was inclined to give the necessary funds, but Watts was 
unaware of this till later. 
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saty virtue in wat; it is not less valuable in peace. ‘The 
people,’ said Emerson in his essay on Cowrage, ‘ give it first 
tank ; they forgive everything to it.’ 

In ancient Greece the word ‘hero’ was applied not 
only to warriors of extraordinary strength and courage, 
but to all who were distinguished from their fellows by 
superior moral, physical or intellectual qualities. In the 
Tiiad, in Beowulf, in the Scandinavian sagas, we see courage 
first recognising and admiring itself as such, and holding, as 
it were, a mirror to itself. The first mention of cowardice 
in literature is the Dolon incident in the 6th book of the 
Iliad, whete it appeats as a sporadic abnormality scarcely 
conceivable to the avetage man, one of the symptoms of 
the dawn of civilisation, and the first faint glimmerings of 
introspection. Almost as old, perhaps, is the reference in 
the 78th Psalm to the children of Ephraim who ‘being 
harnessed and carrying bows turned themselves back in the 
day of battle.’ In treating of courage Plato tends to connect 
or even identify it with knowledge: it is the main topic of 
Laches, where Nicias distinguishes it from the fearlessness of 
ignorance. Here, as later in the Laws, physical courage and 
valour are regarded as military virtues but of the lower sort : 
of courage in civil life little or nothing is said. Men of valour 
should be rewarded, as in the I/iad (viii., 162), with ‘ seats of 
precedence and meats and full cups’ and, if young, with 
kisses and with every encouragement to marry and have 
children, that there may be more like him (Republic, v., 468). 
Yet he would award prizes for the victors in the battle of 
the good life as well as in war (Laws, viii., 829, and xii., 943). 

Are we of this century wise to ignore the spiritual value to 
the society in which we live of organised and public recogni- 
nition of civil gallantry such as we accord, from time 
to time, though with niggardly hand, to military heroes ? 
Dr. Johnson said truly* that ‘courage is reckoned the 
greatest of all virtues because, unless a man has that 
virtue he has no security for preserving any other’; it is 
found at its best among men too humble-minded to know 
they possess it, too obscure for the world to discover it. It 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson: Birkbeck Hill, vol. ii., p. 339 (April 5, 1775). On 
another occasion he said: ‘ Courage is a quality so necessary for maintaining virtue 
that it is always respected even when it is associated with vice.’ (Ibid., vol. iv., p. 297.) 
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is of virtues the most unequivocal, for it cannot be counter- 
feited with impunity: it is, in Sir Philip Sidney’s words, the 
valiance of men despising death, but confident, as men 
unwonted to be overcome: it is the generosity of men who 
will freely offer what they hold dearest. 

The human will, at supreme moments, transcends 
obedience, overleaps the bounds of prudence and disregards 
self-interest. No one who has faced death alone in voluntary 
pursuit of some warlike aim, or in the attempt to save life in 
peace would, for a moment, admit that the hope of honour 
ot reward played any part in his mind, but few would deny 
that honourable recognition of great deeds, accorded to those 
who survive, and to their dependants if they should perish, 
helps to create an attitude of mind which is ultimately the 
deciding factor. That, indeed, is the very basis of every 
system of honours and rewards over the world. It is 
to this end that Orders of Knighthood exist, and that His 
Majesty from time to time, on the advice of his Ministers, 
bestows some mark of royal favour upon those of his servants 
and subjects who have served the State in their capacity. 
Those who, in the words of Ecclesiasticus, ‘ maintain the 
state of the world, for all their desire is in the work of their 
hands,’ merit, when from the marriage of opportunity with 
nobility of soul there springs a gallant deed, no less recognition 
at the hands of the head of the State and of their fellows. 

The Corporation of Glasgow has the unique distinction 
of conferring its own medal upon those of its citizens who 
have performed deeds of gallantry in civil life. Will no other 
local authorities better their example by doing what George 
Watts, sixty years ago, suggested to his fellow-countrymen, 
and commemorate in some public place the courage and 
heroism of theit own people ? 

ARNOLD WILSON. 











